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A WORD ON THE ARTILLERY QUESTION. 


WE have been on the verge of important legislation with reference to 
the organization of the artillery, but with its failure we find ourselves 
back again, as before, drifting aimlessly along. 

While there is, in one sense, much to regret in the failure of the 
“ Seven Regiment Bill” to pass the last Congress, it is also true that, 
from a certain stand-point, there is some cause fur congratulation. If 
Congress had passed the bill last winter, we would have been debarred 
from bringing up another reorganization scheme for some years at 
least, and it is believed this would have been unsatisfactory to a great 
many officers of artillery. Perhaps, after all, the bill of last winter 
was susceptible of improvement. In truth, it may not be amiss to say 
that, on the whole, the better interests of the artillery are served by its 
failure. When regarded candidly and squarely, it is clear that the bill 
was not, in any proper sense, a plan to reorganize the artillery. To 
add two regiments, and to take from each regiment sundry first lieu- 
tenants, is not reorganization in the sense understood by many officers 
who have given some attention to the subject. It may in this connec- 
tion be asked whether its chances of passing Congress would not have 
been improved if there had been a larger share of reorganization, 
properly so called, in the bill, in proportion to the evident personal 
benefits it provided for. 

If there be any virtue in this hint, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to give it some consideration, to the end that the shoals of 
opposition which wrecked last winter’s measure may be avoided in our 


next effort. 
Vou. VII. N. 8.—No. 1. 1 
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If possible, we should agree upon some fundamental principles of 
organization. No measure will answer that does not embody a radical 
change from the existing status, for it is to this present condition of 
affairs that the inactivity and dissatisfaction of the artillery are due. 
The object of this paper will be to discuss in a cursory way this 
particular aspect of the subject. 

In an essay published in the Journal of the Military Service Insti- 
tution, No. 40, the writer attempted to set forth some of the principles 
involved in the division and subdivision of artillery into its various 
branches. It was there laid down that the nature of the work in hand 
must determine the character of the organization. On this principle 
have grown up the divisions of artillery,—such as field artillery, horse 
artillery, mountain artillery, siege artillery, and fortress artillery. It 
was pointed out that the marvelous improvements in guns and ex- 
plosives, and the use of armor on ships of war, had operated to dif- 
ferentiate a new class of work along the coast, different in every respect 
from any of the above-named divisions, and, therefore, it was claimed 
that for this new and distinct work it would seem that‘a new and 
distinct organization is required. 

The artillery which accompanies the field army from point to point 
in its manoeuvres is an auxiliary arm; its function is to support in ac- 
tion the infantry or cavalry.. Its division into regiments, battalions, 
and batteries is determined by its relations to the infantry and cavalry ; 
the size and organization of its units must be such as to enable it to 
wender the most efficient support on the battle-field. Coast artillery 
does not come under the influence of any such conditions. It does not, 
as a rule, have any relation whatever to the operations of the field 
army. Its locality is fixed, and within the limits of its action it is the 
primary and not the supporting arm ; if infantry be present, it is as an 
.auxiliary force to repel an attack of a landing force. The guns, sur- 
roundings, and conditions of use of coast artillery bear no relation 
whatever to those of field artillery ; it stands off in the boldest relief 
as an organization altogether different. In nothing does this appear 
more clearly than in the qualifications that should be possessed by the 
personnel of each. That of field artillery should be active, quick- 
moving, dashing; good horsemen, able to move at quick pace across 
any country with a batter + does not require any special knowledge 
of mathematics, electricity, uechanical engineering, or explosives, The 
service of coast artillery, on the other hand, is, in a certain way, more 
scientific. It is one full of calculations, electrical appliances, and ma- 
chinery. The huge masses of metal it has to handle makes it a slow 
service. Its association with submarine mines and the immense 
charges.used in guns and shells calls for an expert’s knowledge of ex- 
plosives. Its submarine mine work also requires a personnel more or 
less familiar with the water and the use of boats, All these go 
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to place the one service over against the other as things essentially 
different. 

It should not be expected of artillery officers that they make them- 
selves proficient in both fields. Coast artillery is more widely separated 
from field artillery, in all that goes to make a distinct service, than 
either infantry or cavalry are, and it would be more reasonable to re- 
quire cavalry and infantry officers to be field artillery officers also, than 
to require the same officer to be at the same time a field artillery officer 
and a coast artillery officer. No branch of the service, in truth, stands 
off from all the rest in such a unique way as does coast artillery. Asa 
matter of fact, by reason of its relation to the water, and the fact that 
it fights naval enemies, it is more nearly allied to the navy than to the 
line of the army,—a fact well appreciated by naval officers both at 
home and abroad. This brings up a most important point ; one that 
has not received the attention it deserves in this country. 

Army officers have not, as a rule, it is thought, observed the effort 
that has been made, step by step, during the past few years by the navy 
to secure the assignment to it of the defense of the coast. For several 
years certain naval officers have been agitating and advocating the 
transfer of the subject of coast defense to the navy. Within the last 
year or two it has become the avowed policy of the Navy Department 
to reach out for this work. The Secretary of the Navy in his annual 
report for 1890 devotes considerable space to arguments in favor of in- 
trusting the defense of the littoral to the navy. Commander Sampson 
has made this the burden of his argument in one of the ablest papers 
published recently by the Naval Institute in its “ Proceedings.” The 
Naval Intelligence Office, whose publications have come to be regarded 
as expressing the official views of the Department on professional 
matters, is working assiduously to prepare public sentiment to favor 
the transfer. Lieutenant Colwell, in No. VII. “ Naval Intelligence 
Office Publication General Information Series,” has an essay bearing 
on the subject and favoring the transfer. The most open and direct 
move yet made, however, is in No. X. of the same publication, issued 
during the past summer. Chapter VII. of this number is a detailed 
description by Lieutenant Rogers, United States Navy, of the coast 
defense systems of Europe, with comments by him, in which he strongly 
advocates the transfer of the whole subject of coast defense to the navy, 
land defense as well as water. In order that this matter may be clearly 
understood, a few quotations will be given from Lieutenant Rogers’s 
casay,-—— 

“ Nearly every European power treats the question of defense of 
ports as a naval one; for in some cases an active naval defense is the 
only one which can adequately protect the port ; not only this, but the 
entire coast defense—the land as well as the sea part of it—is in naval 
hands, and the admiral, not the general, commands it. 
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“Tn apportioning the duties of the army and the navy in the de- 
fense of the state, it is held as an unquestionable axiom that the navy 
be intrusted with the entire defense of the ports and of the littoral.” 


PRANCE. 
(Decree of May 13, 1890.) 

“ Recognizing the great importance of agreement and unity of 
action between the two departments [war and marine], their ministers 
have agreed to place the personnel and material of both services under 
the same command ; and as it is regarded that such command falls most 
naturally within the province of naval authority, it has been given to 
the maritime prefects. 

“This is regarded as preliminary to a final transfer of the entire 
coast defense to the navy. 

* * * * * * * * 

“ The central idea of the French system is, that the true function of 
the navy is to fight the enemy afloat, and hence that all personnel and 
material upon which this duty devolves should be placed under the 
minister of marine. 

“ The coast fortifications, mobile, fixed, and submarine defenses, the 
search-light stations, and the semaphore service are therefore assigned 
to the navy.” 

AUSTRIA. 


“The navy furnishes part of the garrison of the batteries and forts 
of Pola, and is charged entirely with its mobile and submarine defenses. 
At those points of the coast possessing military importance, but at which 
maritime interests prevail, a naval officer is assigned as commandant of 
the fortress ; and a naval officer is attached for purposes of consultation 
and advice on naval matters to the staff at all coast fortifications gar- 
risoned solely by troops of the army.” 


ITALY. 

“In addition to providing the first line of defense [coast vessels}, 
the navy controls the second line of coast and torpedo batteries and 
search-light stations, as well as the third line of obstructions and sub- 
marine mines. These duties, together with those attaching to the har- 
bor defense vessels and torpedo-boats and launches, give to the Italian 
navy a prominence in coast defense that is commensurate with the 
value of its work. 

“The general functions of the navy in the defensive system may 
be classed under the following heads : 

1. An opposing fleet. 
2. Cruising torpedo-boats. 
3. Coast torpedo-boats. 
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. Obstructions. 
. Fixed torpedoes. 
. Mobile torpedoes. 
. Submarine mines. 
. Search-light stations. 
10. Semaphore service. 
11. Consulting officers in ports. 
12. Fortifications at Taranto and at the Madalena.” 


SPAIN, 

“The coast of Spain is divided into departments called ‘ captain- 
cies-general,’ under the orders of naval officers styled captains-general, 
who command the effective naval force of all the coast in the depart- 
ment, including the coast guard.” 


RUSSIA. 


“Tn practice the command of coast fortresses and their adjacent zones 
is intrusted to naval officers, except at points where the defense by land 
is of preponderating importance.” 


NORWAY. 


“Tn Norway the entire coast, even to the fortifications, is intrusted 
to the navy.” 
SWEDEN. 


“ The Swedish coast is divided into departments with head-quarters 
at the naval ports, which are under the command of admirals ; the latter 
are charged with the coast defense in their own departments.” 


ENGLAND. 


“ From time to time proposals for amalgamating the marine artillery 
with the garrison artillery have been under consideration, forming from 
these two bodies of men a special corps of royal artillery for coast 
defense, not only at home but abroad.’ 

* * * * * * . * 

“In 1886 the question of turning over the command of the sea- 
coast fortresses to the navy and making the latter entirely responsible 
for the defense of the coast came under the very serious consideration 
of the British authorities, and was discussed between the war office and 
the admiralty. It is proposed by the former that the latter shall have 
entire control, it having come to the German and French view of the 
subject of coast defense. The admiralty, though recognizing this fact, 


1 This has been done since the publication of Lieutenant Rogers’s essay. See 
below.—E. M. W. 
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are averse to undertaking such a charge at the present time, when they 
feel that at any day war may become imminent and they may not have 
time to perfect the organization required by such an addition to their 
already great administrative burdens.” 


GERMANY. 


“The transfer of the fortifications from the army to the navy was 
made on the recommendation of the minister of war, approved by the 
chief of the general staff and the military cabinet of the emperor.” 


(Decree of the Emperor of Germany, March, 1884.) 


“Tt is the expressed will of His Majesty the Emperor, with regard 
to coast defense, that hereafter the navy is to be intrusted not only with 
the defense of the two great dock-yards, but also with the maritime 
defense of Prussian fortresses on the coast and seaports.’ . . . 

“The army commandant of a coast place would find it difficult to 
properly control the naval personnel, which, in any case, is necessary 
for the service, and he could but illy superintend the movements of 
torpedo flotillas. Finally, in order to establish communications with 
the naval outposts, extra steamers under army control would be neces- 
sary, which would complicate the service. Requisitions for merchant 
vessels and materials could not be filled wisely under army super- 
intendence, and a harbor once blocked by mines, all movements, no 
matter how urgent, of naval vessels could only be undertaken after 
arriving at a special understanding between the army and navy.” 


These references and quotations are sufficient, it is believed, to show 
that this question is up in such a way as to merit serious consideration. 
The navy is working at it slowly, year by year, by regular approaches. 
As a body the navy works together for its ends more persistently and 
logically than we do, and has generally been successful in impressing 
upon Congress its views. If the artillery sit by, complacently regard- 
ing these attempts to oust it from this field, without making reply and 
without making a move to meet the modern conditions of the sea-coast 
problem, it need not be disappointed if, in the course of time, it is rele- 
gated to the duties of infantry pure and simple. 

There can be no doubt as to the cogency of the reasoning which 
concludes that such a distinct class of work as coast defense should 
have a distinct organization, and that in the defense of a harbor all 
parts that go to make up the complete defense should be under one 
commander. The consensus of European opinion is unanimous on this 
point; the only difference in practice is, that some governments place 
the matter under the control of the naval minister, and in others it is 
under that of the war minister. In this connection it should be clearly 
appreciated, however, that the corps charged immediately with the 
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defense of the forts is strictly a land force and is not designed for ser- 
vice afloat. Without exception, the coast artillery, by whatever name it 
is known, and whatever be the difference of details of organization, is’ 
a land force; its subdivisions for the purpose of administration and dis- 
cipline and the titles of its officers are those of the army. Such is the 
marine artillery of France,? which is, without doubt, the prototype of 
the German and Italian organizations. 

We have seen that coast defense is not properly a part of the duty 
intrusted to the line of thearmy. It is not, either, a duty that can be 
performed by the line of the navy. The line of the navy, like that of 
the army, is a mobile, active, aggressive body. Its duty is to seek 
the enemy upon the high seas, defeat, and pursue it. 

Just as the enemy’s army is the objective of an army in time of 
war wherever it may be, so is the enemy’s navy the objective of a 
navy. Coast defense, on the other hand, is essentially a passive thing ; 
it is fixed and incapable of being aggressive. Admiral Luce has 
clearly expressed this conception of the navy’s duty in an article pub- 
lished some months ago. The same point came up in 1851, and was 
thoroughly discussed throughout the navy and in Congress. The con- 
clusion then reached is well set forth in the following extract from a 
paper of Admiral Dupont : 

“T beg leave to express an emphatic dissent from all theories 
having for their object the substitution of active ships of war for per- 
manent works. This would be placing the navy ina false position 
before the country ; giving it duties to perform for which its organiza- 
tion is inapplicable ; preparing for its future discredit and loss through 
failures to execute that which should never have been undertaken, 
which is not embraced in the general scope and design of a naval 
establishment.” 

The admiral goes on to show that even before his time the use of 
the navy for coast defense was agitated, and, in referring to this, says,— 

“ To retain the navy for harbor defense was entertained at the com- 
mencement of the last war with England; the proposition to do so 
sprung from the apprehension that it could not compete with the vastly 
superior English force upon the ocean. But at that time some brave 
and sagacious officers in the high ranks saved the navy from the fate 
that threatened it, and to these gentlemen it owes all its subsequent 
honors, usefulness, and prosperity.” In conclusion, he gives expres- 
sion to the following, which is well tuned to present conditions: “ If 
any such ideas prevail at this day, in or out of the profession, those 
holding them would do well to pause and consider what the navy 


2 The marine artillery of France is composed of two hundred and forty-three 
officers and four thousand two hundred and sixteen men. Its officers include two 
brigadier-generals, one colonel, and two lieutenant-colonels. It is strictly a land 
force charged with the defense of the fortifications along the coast. 
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would have lost and what the country would have lost if our ships of 
war had at that eventful period been deprived of the opportunity of 
filling so bright a page in the nation’s history by their achievements 
upon the ocean.” ® ’ 

But it may be said it is not the intention to use the line of the 

navy for the purpose of manning the fortifications along the coast ; that 
it is, rather, intended to create, in addition to the present naval force, 
an auxiliary naval force to which this duty will be intrusted. Grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that Congress could be induced to create 
such a force in addition to all existing organizations, it would either 
have to have its own permanent corps of officers, taken from those on 
the naval list or from those suited by education and training to naval 
rank, or be officered by detail from the regular naval list. In the 
first case it would take officers needed in time of war from the line 
-of the navy. In the second case it would introduce into the navy the 
troubles due to temporary duty that we now labor under in the army ; 
it would be sure to destroy interest in both naval work proper and 
sea-coast work, and a low standard would result. By all means no 
such amphibious duties should be imposed upon naval officers. 

But it is not likely that Congress,would create such a force. We 
already have a well-officered force in existence that needs only a scratch 
of the pen, with little or no expenditure, to make it all that is re- 
quired. There is in the five regiments of artillery a personnel that is 
ample enough to provide for a field artillery force sufficient for an 
army of thirty thousand men, and, at the same time, after doing this, 
from the excess, give all that is needed for a sea-coast artillery corps. 
Allowing three guns to a thousand men, an army of thirty thousand 
would require ninety guns ; this number would be provided by fifteen 
batteries of six guns each. We now have ten mounted batteries ; if 
one more battery were mounted in each of the five regiments the fif- 
teen batteries needed would be in existence. Sufficient officers could be 
taken to properly command this force, and there would be left at least 
two hundred officers and forty-five batteries, mustering about two thousand 
Jive hundred men, which would answer all present purposes of coast artil- 
lery,—strangely enough, almost the exact numbers of officers and men 
in the marine artillery of France. 

As intimated in a foot-note above, England has recently taken a 
step very much like the one here suggested in the reorganization of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery. The subject of the proper organi- 
zation of the coast artillery has received attention in England by a 
specially-constituted Artillery Committee. This committee sat and 
received evidence from all sources available, and, in course of time, 
submitted a report which has been practically adopted by the War 


5 Quoted by General Abbot in ‘‘ Defense of the Sea-Ooast of the United States,’’ 
p- 9. 
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Office, and was put into effect on August 1, 1891, by Army Order 165. 
There are so many points of similarity between the British artillery 
and our own, and between their troubles and ours in regard to coast — 
defense, that a short account of the reorganization of the garrison 
artillery will have a bearing here. 

The officers of the Royal Artillery heretofore have performed duty 
according to assignment promiscuously in mounted and garrison artil- 
lery. By the terms of Order 165 the garrison artillery is formed into 
an independent corps, and is charged with the defense of the coast and 
of the interior fortresses. It is composed of two parts,—viz., 1, a force 
on the basis of temporary service at a station, open to exchange with 
other similar forces; 2, a permanent district staff composed of officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and first-class cannonéers, who remain in- 
definitely in the district to which they happen to be assigned. The old 
Coast Brigade is abolished, the officers and men being absorbed into 
the district staff. The enlisted men of the district staff are specialists, 
such as machinists, range-finders, gunners, etc. 

The old fortress and coast batteries have been abolished, and, as 
their strength (one hundred men) was not sufficient, they have been 
consolidated, two and two, forming sixty-eight new units called “com- 
panies.” Each company is commanded by a major, and is subdivided 
into half-companies, each commanded by a captain. These half-com- 
panies may be separated, garrisoning different forts near each other 
when the local defense renders it advisable. The companies are 
grouped in geographical divisions, called, respectively, 1, “The Division 
of the East ;” 2, “The Division of the South ;” 3, “The Division of 
the West.” Twenty-two companies are assigned to the first, twenty- 
eight to the second, and eighteen to the third. The militia foot 
artillery of each division is attached to the neighboring companies for 
instruction and mobilization. 

All officers who on August 1, 1891, happened to be on duty with 
the mounted batteries will remain in the field artillery ; all those who 
were with foot batteries will enter the new corps and remain perma- 
nently attached to it. However, for a period of ten years it will be 
possible, in certain special cases, for officers to exchange between the 
coast artillery and the field artillery. Vacancies in the lowest grade 
will be filled in both the field artillery and the coast artillery from 
Woolwich, officers choosing the branch according to the rules that 
have been in force. For the first three years exchanges are allowed, 
but at the expiration of this period they will be assigned definitely to 
one or the other branch of artillery service. 

» The adoption of this system of organization by England leaves us 
“ as the only first-class power that has not assigned its coast defense to a 
special corps of artillery. 

From all points of view it seems most reasonable that the part of 
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our present artillery force that is not mounted should be organized into 
a corps of coast artillery, to which should be assigned the defense of 
the fortifications along our coast. 

As to whether the corps thus organized should remain as a distinct 
body attached to the army, or should be transferred to the Navy De- 
partment, is a matter that can be considered by itself. There can be 
no doubt that there are strong arguments for placing it under the 
Secretary of the Navy. While it is easy to show that it should bea 
distinct body and a land force, its relations are perhaps more intimate 
towards the sea than towards the land. It could be placed as a distinct 
body under the Secretary of the Navy and preserve its integrity, just 
as the marine battalion does. Such an arrangement would be in ac- 
cordance with the géneral practice abroad, as has been explained above. 
It is not believed that any convincing reason, based on the nature of the 
work to be done in coast defense, can be offered in opposition to such 
a disposition of the matter. Seliish interests may come in to oppose 
such a solution of the problem, but of course they would be likewise 
opposed to the good of the country. We might look for opposition of 
this kind from both the ordnance and engineer corps of the army. It 
might be that, under such an arrangement as is here suggested, the 
manufacture of heavy guns would be turned over to the naval ord- 
nance bureau. It, of course, could not be argued that this bureau is 
not capable of turning out guns as rapidly and as good as the army 
ordnance department, nor can it be claimed that there is any essen- 
tial connection between the body of coast artillery that would be 
formed and the army ordnance. It is true that some suspect the 
army ordnance of the hidden intention of usurping the use of sea-coast 
guns after they shall have been mounted. It was General Hunt’s 
idea that the ordnance department is bent on elbowing the artillery 
out of artillery work. Of late, however, it has come to be well 
understood that the ordnance department is nothing more than a sup- 
ply department, and stands, with respect to the artillery, precisely in 
the same relation as it does with reference to the cavalry and infantry, 
and there is no more reason why it should essay to use cannon than to 
use small-arms. 

The engineer corps would probably object also. It has come to 
regard the matter of submarine mines as its field, and it would be 
likely to seek to retain control of these. The corps would, probably, 
continue to have charge of the construction of all fortifications, and no 
objection could be raised on this score. It has come, however, to be so 
essentially a civil corps, and has drifted so far in its daily thoughts 
from things military, that perhaps it would welcome an opportunity to 
drop all military relations, including the fortifications. 

Looked at as a matter of sentiment, there are few bonds tying us 
to either of the two corps, or to the other two arms of the service 
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indeed. During all our efforts to place ourselves on a proper footing 
of organization, we not only have not received the cordial support of | 
the other branches of the service, but, in truth, at times, it has seemed 
that they have rather worked against our efforts. In professional 
matters there are so many secrets connected with the engineers and 
ordnance, and such a lack of disposition to give us any knowledge of 
their doings, that a natural professional estrangement has sprung up. 
For some time important matters, bearing directly on coast defense, 
have been under consideration by both departments, yet artillery 
officers do not have the opportunity of participating. The propriety 
of having an artillery officer sitting with engineer and ordnance 
officers, when questions relating to coast defense are up, has been suffi- 
ciently apparent to Congress, as is evidenced by the constitution of the 
Board on Ordnance and Fortifications. If the proper spirit animated 
our ordnance and engineer officers it is believed they would advocate 
the presence of artillery officers at proving-grounds and in connection 
with the adoption of the plans of the new fortifications being erected. 
Why it is that they who will have to risk their lives and professional 
reputations in the defense of the forts and fighting the guns cannot have 
a word to say officially as to whether they are suited to the purposes in 
view, can only be explained on the ground that neither life nor repu- 
tation are worth consideration, or else that the views of artillery officers, 
as a class, cannot have weight when placed in the scales with those of 
engineer or ordnance officers. 

Our relations to the navy, on the other hand, are becoming closer 
every day. The navy has willingly thrown open its ordnance-shops to 
artillery officers. It does not hesitate to give us such professional in- 
formation bearing upon coast defense as it has in the archives of its 
splendid intelligence office. It encourages officers taking the course on 
torpedoes and explosives at Newport, and also the course of lectures at 
the Naval War College. There is, in fact, manifested every disposition 
to aid us in a professional way. Socially the tie is even stronger. Our 
posts along the coast bring us into constant close relations with naval 
officers. At Fort Monroe, especially, we all meet and fraternize with 
naval men. There is nothing but kindly feelings existing in the artil- 
lery towards the navy, and with many the conviction must come that, 
if we were made their, professional colleagues by law, we should receive 
a cordial welcome professionally and socially, and together we would 
be able to harmoniously supplement each other’s work in defending the 
coast. 

“There is, however, much to be said on the other side, and here our 
preference naturally lies. The one fact that coast defense is primarily 
a land defense suggests prima facie that it should be controlled by the 
War Department and not the Navy Department. If parts of the navy 
be present in the defense of a harbor, they are comparatively insignifi- 
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cant with respect to the great cruising fleet and battle-ships of the line, 
which will be roving over the seas in search of the enemy, and which 
must always be the backbone of the navy. Small light-draft gunboats 
and torpedo-boats, which alone are able to manceuvre in the restricted 
water areas of the approaches to our sea-ports, will constitute the mobile 
naval feature of harbor defense. It might well be said that it would be 
more reasonable to claim that these small craft should be under the 
control of the landsmen than that the land feature of the defense should 
be under naval men. 

European practice is not to be accepted without question as a guide 
for us. The conditions are essentially different with us from what ob- 
tains with regard to England and the Continental powers. England 
must preserve the lines of communication to her colonies open. She 
must depend on outside sources for her food-supplies, and in time of 
war these would have to come in large measure from her colonies. 
Her immense commercial trade rests on her merchant marine, and in 
case of war the security of her merchant fleet rests in turn upon the 
navy. Thus it is that the British navy has a greater variety of duties 
and more important ones than those of any other navy. We have seen 
already above that it is because of these great and important duties im- 
posed upon the British navy that the admiralty has declined to take 
charge of the land defense of the coast. Indeed, there is a school in 
_ the British navy which, following the lead of Admiral Coulomb, thinks 

land defense entirely unnecessary,—a waste of money which should be 
placed in war ships, on the principle that if the navy is made strong 
enough, it can overcome any possible naval force that might venture to 
approach the coast, and, therefore, forts have no raison d’étre. 

It is clear the duty of our navy is not to be measured with this. 
We have no colonies to guard. We raise within qur borders every- 
thing needed by our people; so far as comfortable existence is con- 
sidered we are independent of the world. No one has for a moment 
advocated that we build a navy large enough to contend with Great 
Britain for the control of the seas. And yet unless we are mistress of 
the seas,—unless at every point we can always bring a greater naval 
force than the English, or whoever may happen to be our enemy, the 
defense of the coast by the navy has failed. It is precisely here that the 
passive defense by coast forts comes in. It supplements the work of the 
navy; the collapse or failure of the navy from any cause brings into 
play the work of the landsmen. From the point of view of the United 
States, even Admiral Coulomb would advocate fortifications. But this 
is not to say that they should be under naval control, For the very 
reason that we have a small navy it should be a very active one. It 
will be all the more necessary for it to scour the seas for chances to 
catch its enemy at disadvantage, and it should, at the same time, be 
swift enough to run away from superior force. According to this, Sec- 
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retary Whitney’s view, which contemplated a swift fleet of cruisers and 
battle-ships, is to be preferred to that of Commander Sampson and 
Secretary Tracy, which has in view the creation of a fleet of coast © 
defense vessels, with the idea of giving to the navy a large function in 
the passive defense of the coast, including, presumably, the control of 
the forts in conjunction with the coast defense fleet. 

If we look to the continent of Europe, we shall see still less reason 
for accepting the examples there as guides. We find there that the 
army dwarfs everything. Each country being surrounded by a mass 
of armed men ready to spring upon it at the slightest symptom of 
weakening under the burden of its armament, not a thing can be per- 
mitted to worry or distract the army. There is very little danger from 
the sea compared to that from the land frontier. War vessels cannot 
come ashore, and no large force can be successfully transported and 
landed on a hostile shore in these days. The navy, therefore, is, rela- 
tively, a more unimportant factor in the whole defense of the nation 
than the army; its duties are fewer than those of the army. It is, 
therefore, natural that Germany and other Continental powers should 
place coast artillery under naval control. A force that does not accom- 
pany the field army, and does not even affect it indirectly, is of no ser- 
vice to the army, and, being of no service to the army, the army should 
not have the care of it. 

If we compare our conditions with these, we see once more the 
radical differences existing. We are not surrounded by armed forces 
ready to pounce upon us. Our army is only a handful,—a mere nu- 
cleus. Our War Department is not surcharged with duties and respon- 
sibilities. In many respects it is better adapted to take on itself the 
duties of coast defense than the Navy Department. It has never been 
questioned until recently that the duties should be under army control. 
Our artillery officers have given much attention to the subject. The 
artillery school at Fort Monroe has made this the chief point in its 
instruction for several years. The engineer corps has also given much 
attention to submarine mining, and has a complete scheme planned for 
the defense of our harbors. During the last two years the major- 
general commanding the army has given the matter close attention, and 
has formulated and put in practice an excellent system of heavy-gun 
target practice and drill that already has produced a well-trained body 
of men fitted for manning the new guns when they shall be mounted 
in forts. 

The navy would have divided interests if it were tied to the shore 
in part, by being charged with the defense of the forts. Under such 
conditions the state of mind of the good Secretary of the Navy, in 
time of war, would not be altogether unlike the quandary of the duck 
that found she had hatched a brace of chickens with her ducklings. 

As a matter of fact, there is a well-marked division between the 


. 
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army’s sphere and the navy’s sphere in this matter. It may well be 
claimed that boats employed in coast defense that are large enough to 
be under regular commission, and have a permanent crew, pertain to 
the navy ; but smaller boats, and all beyond this in the direction of 
the shore, should be under the control of the War Department. 

The practical question for the artillery is, What position shall we 
take up in reference to organization for coast defense? In reply it 
may be said, 1. It is perfectly clear we should advocate the organiza- 
tion of a distinct corps of coast artillery, having its own chief and hier- 
archy of officers, and its own specially-selected enlisted personnel. 2. We 
shall have to meet the claim of the navy for the control of the corps 
charged with the defense of the coast forts. In this connection it 
would seem to be a matter of policy to take up a neutral position be- 
tween the two Departments, War and Navy, and, finally, incline to- 
wards that Department which proposes to give us a corps organiza- 
tion. It has been seen that there are excellent arguments in favor of 
intrusting: the coast forts to either of the two Departments; each may 
claim specific advantages, and because these advantages exist for each, 
there will always be, correspondingly, two classes of advocates. In the 
end Congress will have to decide between the two. As a matter of fact, 
the problem of coast defense may be satisfactorily met under either the 
War or Navy Department, the only essential being that, in either case, 
the artillery work shall be intrusted to a distinct corps. 


Finally, all schemes that involve the perpetuation of the incongru- 
ous duties imposed upon artillery officers, with respect to field and 
heavy artillery by our present organization, ought not to receive our 
approval. 


E. M. WEAVER, 
First Lieutenant and R.Q.M. Second Artillery. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART III. 
1815-1890. 
(Concluded from Vol. VI., page 596.) 


From the pages of the Southern Literary Messenger we copy the fol- 
lowing interesting account of the frigate’s visit to Malta: 

“Early on the morning of the 3d of February, which was one 
of the most gusty days of our past wintry season, a-foreign frigate 
was observed, under her reefed top-sails, sailing near our uneven and 
rocky shores, and making for the harbor of Valletta. She was only 
seen during the intervals of the heavy squalls of wind and rain, and 
an hour had elapsed from the time of her first being signalized before 
the man at the observatory was enabled to make her out sufficiently 
well as to telegraph to the admiral, Sir R. Stopford, ‘that she was an 
American ship and bearing the flag of a commodore.’ Sure enough, 
it was ‘Old Ironsides,’ of ‘Guerriére,’ ‘ Java,’ ‘Cyane,’ and ‘ Levant’ 
memory. In she came, entering in a most masterly manner, anchored 
off Burmola, with its many walls and bristling fortifications, having 
on one side the ‘ Princess Charlotte’ of 104 guns, and on the other 
the razeed ‘Barham,’ one of the finest men-of-war of her class in 
the British service. After the expiration of her quarantine, which, 
coming as she did from Mahon, was of some four hours’ duration, 
several boats came hovering around, and among them we noticed 
that of Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs, an officer well known and 
much respected by every American who has, during the past seven 
years, been at this island, for the many civilities received at his hands, 
both in a public and a private way. For the information of those who 
have met him here, I would mention that his term of service as 
admiral of the port has recently expired, that he left only yesterday 
in Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Portland’ for England, and has been succeeded 
by Sir John Lewis, who has no very easy task to perform, if he expects 
to make himself so beloved by all classes of the Maltese and as popular 
with all foreigners as his late predecessor. This is but a passing, part- 
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ing compliment, one to which I am satisfied all of our countrymen 
who have ever met Admiral Briggs at Malta will most willingly give 
their hearty response. 

“Sir Thomas Fellowes, of Her Majesty’s ship ‘ Vanguard,’ an 84, 
and of which ship Commodore , after having witnessed the dis- 
cipline on board, and the beautiful order in which everything was 
arranged, not a long time ago truly remarked, ‘If we shall ever have 
another war with England our boys will have something to do to 
capture such a ship as this,’ was also present in the cabin of the ‘Con- 
stitution,’ and marked in his attentions to Commodore Elliott. The 
following anecdote of Sir Thomas Fellowes, as I heard him publicly . 
narrate, may not be uninteresting to some of your American readers. 
In 1794, or thereabouts, this officer was cast away in India, and the 
only chance of his getting away which was likely to present itself for 
months was by a Philadelphia ship. He accepted the invitation ten- 
dered him by Mr. Pringle, the supercargo, and during the voyage was 
offered the situation of second mate, with a promise of promotion 
should he remain in the employ. This was declined, as the then Mr. 
Fellowes preferred taking his chance in the service of his countrymen. 
Sir Thomas, with some feeling, observed that most gladly would he 
again meet Mr. P., to thank him for his kindness in having given him 
a passage, some forty odd years ago, from Madras to Bengal, when 
shipwrecked and friendless he was cast ashore on one of the most 
unfrequented places of Indian navigation. Captain Fellowes com- 
manded a frigate at the battle of Navarino, distinguished himself in 
the engagement, was charged by the admiral, Sir Edward Codrington, 
with dispatches for the admiralty, and for this service was knighted 
on his arrival in England. This gentleman also commanded within 
the last quarter of a century a merchantman at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, had his vessel hove down and coppered there, and from 
thence loaded a cargo of ‘ notions’ for the West Indies. 

“Never, may I venture to say, did the ‘Constitution’ look better 
than when riding at anchor in our waters, and amidst the beautiful ships 
of all classes of Her Majesty’s present Mediterranean squadron. Her 
crew were a fine-looking set of men, who had been upward of three 
years on board, appeared well content with their situations, and per- 
fectly at home when duty called them to their respective stations. As 
regards the officers, I would only say, that where such disciplinarians 
are no American at home need ever blush at a want of neatness or 
discipline on board our men-of-war when stationed or cruising abroad. 
Every day brought with it for them new acquaintances and new invi- 
tations, and these were never received without also being repaid in a 
most liberal and handsome manner. The best proof is, that the longer 
‘ Old Ironsides’ remained the longer the officers wished her; and the 
more they became acquainted the more, by their English neighbors 
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and friends, was their absence regretted. It was not only with the navy, 
but also with the army, that intimacies were created ; and on Lieutenant 
Watson’s dining with the Fifty-ninth mess, they gave him ‘ Hail Co- 
lumbia,’ and one of their. oldest and most meritorious officers of the 
regiment, a Captain Harwood, rose and remarked ‘that the corps to 
which he belonged was the first which fired a shot in the Revolutionary 
War, on the plains{of Lexington, and afterwards on the heights of 
Bunker Hill, and sincerely did he hope that if they were ever again 
called into action, it would be in defense, and never against their 
American brethren.’ This was not an isolated instance, but numer- 
ous anecdotes might be given of the general good feeling exhibited 
at all times, and even in instances where it was neither called for nor 
expected. 

“ The ‘Constitution’ was known on her arrival for her deeds during 
the past war. She is now far more pleasantly remembered by the 
urbanity, hospitality, and gentlemanly bearing of her officers. 

“ During my residence here I have oftentimes seen crowned heads 
and heirs to crowns received as strangers, but never have I observed 
more marked honors paid to them than has recently been shown to 
Commodore Elliott, and through him to the American nation. On 
the 22d of February, it being the anniversary of the birth of Wash- 
ington, the United States flag was seen waving at the fore-royal- 
mast-head of every man-of-war in our harbor. At twelve o’clock 
precisely, and at the moment when the ‘ Constitution’ had finished her 
firing, a national salute of one-and-twenty guns was given from each 
British ship, and I think they numbered fourteen in all, from the 
‘104 flag’ down to the two-gun vapore ‘Confiance.’ It was thought 
the salute would have been returned from the ‘ Princess Charlotte,’ 
but never did any one dream that it would have been answered by all. 
Never has the memory of Washington been so deservedly honored 
before, on one day, from the ‘wooden walls’ of old England. At 
sunset, when, with the merry sounds from the fife and the beat of the 
drums, the American flags were hauled down, that of England was 
happily and handsomely run up by the orders of Commodore Elliott 
and saluted with an equal number of guns. Thus closed the 22d 
of February at Malta. Sir Robert Stopford, by whose orders this 
compliment was paid, is the fifth on the navy list of the admirals 
of Great Britain, served on our coast during the war of our Revolu- 
tion, and was with Admiral Digby when he attempted to relieve 
‘ Cornwallis and his army.’ The policy of England—and many will 
not blame her—was once expressed in the following quaint lines of an 
old English poet: it is— 


‘ The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.’ 
Vot. VII. N. S.—No. 1. 2 
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“England has as much territory and as many people on her pos- 
sessions as she can now well govern; therefore all jealousy has ceased 
with us, and we are friends again. The praiseworthy conduct of the 
American government with reference to the affairs of Canada doubt- 
less was one reason why such attentions were shown to Commodore 
Elliott and such honors paid to our flag. 

“ Major-General Sir H. A. Bouverie, the present governor of 
this island, is of the Radnor family, a distinguished officer, having 
served throughout the Peninsular War, and also acted as principal 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington at the battle of Waterloo. 

“The ‘ Constitution’ left us at break of day on the 8th of March. 
As she passed out her band was playing ‘God save the Queen,’ while 
those of Her Majesty’s ships gave in return ‘ Hail Columbia.’ This 
visit of Commodore Elliott has been a fortunate one, and to quote 
General Bouverie’s words, ‘the oftener we meet the better it will be 
for both.’ ” 

The “ Constitution” reached Hampton Roads August 1, 1838, and 
proceeded to Norfolk, where Captain Daniel Turner took command. 
Commodore ‘Alexander Claxton hoisted his broad pennant on board, 
and “Old Ironsides,” as flag-ship of the Pacific squadron, sailed from 
Norfolk April 11, 1839, and from New York for her distant cruising 
ground May 20, 1839. She returned to Norfolk November 1, 1841. 

Captain F. A. Parker now assumed charge of the venerable frigate, 
again selected as flag-ship and flying the pennant of Commodore 
‘Charles Stewart, commanding the “‘ home squadron.” She sailed from 
Norfolk November 10, 1842, terminating the cruise at Norfolk Feb- 
ruary 16, 1843. 

On April 17, 1844, Captain John Percival—a somewhat noted per- 
sonage, and rejoicing in the sobriquet of “Mad Jack” for his marked 
eccentricities—stepped on to the quarter-deck as commanding officer, 
with orders for “special service” in the East Indies and Pacific. 
Proceeding to New York, H. A. Wise, minister to Brazil, was received 
on board, and May 20, 1844, the frigate was passing through the 
“ Narrows” under all sail. 

Early in 1845, “ Old Ironsides” sailed proudly to her anchorage in 
the magnificent harbor of Singapore, and, with a precision reflecting 
the highest credit on the discipline and capacity of the crew, took in 
sail, rounding to and letting go anchor in a style challenging the admi- 
ration of the numerous foreign men-of-war, who were close observers 
of everything connected with Columbia’s famous frigate. 

The vertical rays of a tropic sun and the deadly breezes of the 
African coast, freighted with the insidious seeds of disease in every 
respiration, had made sad havoc among the rank and file of the ship’s 
company. Many a stalwart, bronze-faced seaman, who alike had 
“ braved the battle and the breeze” in all quarters of the globe, laughing 
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with impunity at dangers and climatic influences, now succumbed, 
seeking the “sick bay” for the first time. The frigate was in all but 
name a hospital, the starboard side of the large, airy gun-deck being 
thickly slung with cots and hammocks for the enervated invalids. 
Mad Jack, with characteristic kindness of heart, disguised perhaps by 
an assumed austereness of manner, had given up his cool, spacious 
cabin for the accommodation of the sick. 

There was an indescribable “something” in the appearance of the 
frigate indicating the sad state of affairs existing within her stanch 
and massive walls. At Rio the hull had been painted a light lead 
color, a graceful ribbon of crimson marking the water-line, adding a 
pleasant relief to the somewhat odd color adopted for the dress of a 
man-of-war. The effect, on the whole, was pleasing, but the chafe, 
wear and tear of a long passage, with the action of salt water and buf- 
feting of heavy seas off the Cape, had destroyed all this. Aided in 
part by the long sunny days met with in the Indian Ocean, the 
new tint adopted by Mad Jack had faded, disappeared in spots, allow- 
ing the old, grimy, sombre coating to again assert itself, creating any- 
thing but a pleasing effect, while long, ragged, irregular blotches of 
iron-rust disfigured the shapely hull, rendering her absolutely hideous 
in appearance. But while the old craft suffered in point of beauty 
below, aloft all was taut and trim. ‘The tapering spars were stayed to 
a nicety, the ponderous yards squared with mathematical precision, 
sails furled with the pride and care bestowed upon such duties by all 
faithful, true-hearted seamen who love and cherish a pride in the ap- 
pearance of their ship; rigging taut and black as ebony, ratlines 
square, and running-gear hauled taut,—not an “ Irish pennant” visible 
or a slovenly passed gasket on yard or boom; with canvas white, and 
bright-work reflecting back the sun’s rays, while the broad deck, white 
and spotless, with battery smooth and shining like satin, spoke vol- 
umes for the attention and capacity of the officers, the dispositions . 
and quality of the men. 

The “ Constitution” had swang to her anchor, the gangway ladder 
had been adjusted just in time for the accommodation of a magnifi- 
cently-appointed barge, which dashed alongside in charge of a mid- 
shipman. Skipping lightly over the side, the youngster doffed his cap, 
presenting the compliments of Commodore Chads, whose broad pennant 
was displayed on board Her British Majesty’s frigate “Cambrian.” 

But a short time elapsed before the commodore called in person. 
He was a fine-appearing man, of distinguished presence, about fifty 
years of age, standing six feet in height, and as erect asa life-guardsman. 
His smile was pleasant and genial as he returned, with an easy gesture, 
the salutes of the officers drawn up to receive him. He halted a mo- 
ment at the cabin companion-way, surveying the ship fore and aft, 
alow and aloft, a curious expression apparent in his bright blue eyes. 
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He then descended to the private apartment of Captain Percival, who 
rose from his seat, receiving his distinguished guest leaning on crutches, 
he being a martyr to imflammatory rheumatism. 

“T have hastened on board your ship,” said the commodore, after 
the first salutations were over, “to offer my services, having heard you 
were suffering from illness, as well as many of your people. My sur- 
geon, whom I have brought with me, who has been Jong on the station 
and is familiar with the diseases prevailing here, is at your disposal. 
Anything I can do for you shall receive my personal attention, for you 
must know I owe a debt of gratitude to your country.” 

He then inquired if he was on board of the identical frigate called 
the “ Constitution” in 1813. He was assured that she was the same 
in model, battery, and internal arrangements, although rebuilt. The 
commodore, smiling, replied he was glad to meet her again; that she 
was an old acquaintance of his, and that in the action with the “ Java,” 
after Captain Lambert had received his fatal death-shot, he had by 
virtue of rank assumed command, fighting the vessel until compelled 
to strike. “ Although we were defeated,” continued the commodore, 
“there are no reminiscences connected with my career more fragrant 
with pleasing remembrances than those bearing upon the skill, gallantry, 
and bravery of the large-hearted Bainbridge. I remember in par- 
ticular one episode,—I shall never forget it. We were all on board 
the ‘ Constitution’ and rapidly nearing San Salvador. Poor Lambert 
was dying, and I was by his side on the quarter-deck above, when 
Bainbridge approached, pale and weak from his wounds, and tenderly 
as a woman whispered a few words of comfort to the poor fellow, at 
the same time placing in his wan hands the sword he had been com- 
pelled to render up. It cheered Lambert’s last moments on earth, sir, 
and the act I can never forget. The ‘Constitution’ was manceuvred 
in a masterly manner, and it made me regret she was not British. It 
was Greek meet Greek, for we were of the same blood after all.” 

He inquired particularly after Bainbridge, and was told that he 
had died in 1833 from pneumonia. An hour or two previously to his 
death his mind wandered. At the last moment he painfully raised 
what was left of his once noble frame, demanded his arms, and ordered 
all hands called to board the enemy. 

The commodore was conducted throughout the frigate, and viewed 
with interest each part of the ship. His emotion was apparent as he 
paused for a moment in the shadow cast by the mizzen-mast. A vivid 
tableau, the principal actos of which had passed away forever, was 
brought painfully back to him; but few on board had the least sus- 
picion of the true causes disturbing the usual quiet self-possession of 
the English commodore. 

Captain Percival was justly proud of his command, and enter- 
tained his visitor until a late hour recounting her numerous exploits. 
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It is well known that the royal navy was long indebted to the soil 
of America and its noble forests for the spars used in their vessels of 
war. In course of time the increasing scarcity of timber led to the 
construction of ship’s masts in sections. The first vessel in the United 
States navy to utilize one of the innovations on the old style was the 
“ Constitution.” Her mainmast, in 1803, when she sailed for Tripoli, 
as the flag-ship of Commodore Preble, was a made mast of twenty- 
eight pieces. 

The following is taken from Lieutenant (now Admiral) Emmons’s 
“Statistical History of the Navy of the United States :” _ 

“Her log-book of 1809 shows a speed of thirteen and a half 
knots per hour, going free under top-gallant-sails ; but by common re- 
port she enjoys an enviable reputation, which has no doubt been en- 
hanced by the able manner in which she has usually been commanded, 
and the good fortune that has always attended her. She has always 
been heavily sparred, and from her peculiar build (tumbling in above 
the water) has furnished her masts less angular support from her 
shrouds than is now obtained in our modern frigates. The latter 
cause, combined with sharpness of vessel, heavy live-oak frame, heavy 
battery, and too much ballast (which has since been reduced to seven 
tons, with a recommendation from her commander, Captain Percival, 
that this also be dispensed with), has generally rendered her wet and 
uncomfortable in a sea-way, hard on her cables, and no doubt was the 
principal cause of her laboring so much as to roll or pitch one of her 
long 24-pounders out of her forecastle port when on her passage to 
France in 1835, when she was reported to have labored very heavily, 
parting several of her chain-plates, etc. ‘On her passage round 
Cape Horn labored beyond everything I had ever witnessed, and gave 
me a lively idea of what sailors understand by “ working like a basket :” 
1839.’ ‘Under all circumstances no ship of her class better; rolls 
deep and easy; but at anchor in sea-way is hard on her cables.’ Was 
four hundred and ninety-five days at sea during this cruise, and sailed 
fifty-two thousand three hundred and seventy-nine miles. Captain 
Percival recommends that her fore- and mainmasts be placed three- 
fourths their diameter farther aft, and that all ballast be dispensed 
with: 1846. ‘ Excellent, very weatherly, works quick, rolls deep but 
easy ; stands up well under canvas, but not very dry in a sea-way: 
1849,’ ‘Maximum draft twenty-two and a half feet ; best sailing trim 
varying from sixteen to twenty-four inches by the stern. Works 
within eleven points of the wind ; steers, works, sails, scuds, and lies 
to well ; rolls deep and easy, and sailing close-hauled has beaten every- 
thing sailed with: 1851.’ 

“ Her dimensions are as follows: Length, one hundred and seventy- 
five feet; beam, 43.6 ; hold, 14.3; ballast, one hundred and forty to 
seven tons ; water, forty-eight thousand gallons; provisions, six months.” 
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The “ Constitution” returned to Boston September 28, 1846. Cap- 
tain John Gwinn relieved Captain Percival in command, and Commo- 
dore W. C. Bolton hoisted his broad pennant, selecting her as his flag- 
ship. She sailed from Boston December 9, 1848, returning to New 
York January 11, 1851. 

Again “Old Ironsides” enjoyed the honor of bearing a commo- 
dore’s pennant, Commander John Rudel being in charge, with Com- 
modore Isaac Mayo on board, commanding the Mediterranean and 
African squadrons. The frigate on this occasion carried out J. H. 
Nicholson, Esq., consul to Tunis. She returned to Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, June 2, 1855, and, replete with honors and old age, enjoyed 
a respite, well deserved and honorably earned, from active duty. 

Carefully housed and tenderly cared for, she remained snugly 
moored in New England waters from 1855 to 1861, when she was 
again summoned to duty by the orders of a Southern Secretary, who, 
at a critical period of the nation’s history, when the clouds of rebellion 
and the slimy, poisonous folds of secession had begun to develop, 
directed that the grand old craft should be brought to Annapolis. 
Lieutenant (now Admiral) David D. Porter, commanded the historic 
craft on that short, uneventful trip. 

With the opening of the Rebellion, “ Old Ironsides” lay quietly at 
anchor off Annapolis, no longer used as a cruiser, but fulfilling the 
duties of a school- or training-ship, and stimulating the enthusiasm and 
patriotic sentiments of the midshipmen as they reverted to the record 
and deeds achieved by the battle-scarred craft. 

Washington was menaced by the rebels, while Baltimore and its 
connections, together with the Potomac, were controlled by the ene- 
mies of the government. Such was the situation when the Confed- 
erate master-spirits conceived the idea of capturing the frigate, the 
pride of the old national navy, and substituting the flag of rebellion 
at her mizzen-peak, sending her to Europe as the initial ship of their 
war marine. It would have hurt and humiliated the North, in pro- 
portion that it would have strengthened and fired the chivalrous spirit 
of the Southron. 

The demonstrations made on shore were not lost upon those watch- 
ing over the interests of the government property intrusted to their 
charge. It was obvious from the movements of certain parties that 
the frigate was in imminent danger, and steps were at once taken to 
thwart the plans of the conspirators. She was nearly defenseless, 
manned by a crew of twenty-five men and a class of seventy-six mid- 
shipmen from the naval school, who took up their quarters on board to 
assist in repelling any sudden and treasonable attack, 

Troops were drilling incessantly close by, and mysterious signals 
constantly going on between different bodies of armed men, avowed 
enemies of the Federal authorities. 
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There were four anchors down when the order was received to get 
under weigh and proceed over the bar. One anchor was run up to the 
cat-head, the balance of the moorings slipped, and sail made on the 
frigate to catch the gentle land-breeze. At this juncture the Eighth 
Massachusetts Regiment, under the command of Major-General Butler, 
reached Annapolis. Their object was the relief of Washington, but 
on account of bridges destroyed by fire a detour from the direct route 
became necessary. But for that circumstance the “Constitution” 
would have become part and parcel of the Confederate navy. At the 
request of the superintendent of the Academy, General Butler detailed 
a number of men who had been seamen to assist in manning the frigate. 
The steamer “ Maryland,” which had been seized from rebel owners, 
was pressed into service as a tow-boat, while a guard armed with re- 
volvers watched closely the sullen, unwilling officers and engineers, 
who only were forced into performing their duties through fears of their 
safety from the hands of those holding the leveled weapons. 

It was slow and tedious work. Surrounded by traitors on all sides, 
the very atmosphere heavy with treason and treachery, the old frigate 
was never in greater jeopardy. Finally the bar was crossed, only to 
ground on the outer spit, and night came on to add to the perplexity 
and dangers surrounding the little band of loyal hearts. 

At ten o’clock word was brought that an attempt would be made 
to obstruct the channel and block the retreat of the ship. All hands 
were at once summoned ; the midshipmen, bubbling over with spirit 
and enthusiasm, responded eagerly to the call, while soldiers and 
sailors vied with each other in patriotic ardor and promptness. 

Grouped together on the broad deck, rendered illustrious by the 
glorious associations of the past, men and middies were revealed, their 
anxious faces partially visible by the dim, shaded rays of light stream- 
ing from battle-lanterns triced up on either side. Silent, expectant, 
but with expressions of terrible earnestness and determination stamped 
upon every lineament of their features, the boyish faces of the An- 
napolis pupils and the weather-beaten countenances of the older men 
peered forth from light and shadow as they listened to the low, warning 
word of admonition to be up and doing. 

The scene as there and then represented, with deck encumbered 
with blocks and tackles, men, boys, and officers, the dull light of lan- 
terns streaming athwart the scene, would form a picture in the his- 
torical career of “Old Ironsides” unsurpassed in point of thrilling 
interest and intensity of action. 

The necessity of immediate effort was urged upon all, and the tired 
force resumed their labors with renewed energy. Kedges were run, the 
hawsers taken to the capstan and windlass, and while a portion of the 
motley crew manned the batteries, the balance hove on the hawsers. 
The infantry overcoat was seen side by side with the blue shirt of the 
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man-of-war’s men and the broadcloth jacket of the middy. All put 
forth their utmost endeavors, the “ Maryland” ‘puffing and wheezing 
alongside at the same time. The old craft trembled, started, moved 
forward amid the cheers of all on board, and the officers on board the 
steamer, taking advantage of the moment of excitement and exultation, 
when the vigilance of the guards was relaxed, gave the vessel a broad 
sheer with the helm, running her hard and fast ashore, the “ Constitu- 
tion” drifting aground, where she remained the balance of the night. 

A vigilant watch was maintained, but nothing of a hostile charac- 
ter occurred to disturb the men. At daylight a tug from Havre de 
Grace was seen, and by its powerful aid the noble craft was rescued 
from her peril, taken in tow by the steamer “R. R. Cuyler,”’ and 
towed to New York. 

Thus the “ Constitution,” manned originaliy by the sons of Massa- 
chusetts, her flag upheld by their prowess in many a hot engagement 
and exciting chase, through tempests, breakers, and lee shores, was 
again triumphantly rescued from the dangers o’ershadowing her by the 
indomitable will and courage, together with the sinewy arms and broad 
shoulders, of Massachusetts men,—Yankee born and Yankee bred. 

Commodore Blake and his officers, together with Major-General 
Butler, deserve the thanks and everlasting gratitude of the country for 
thus preserving the old relic, in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties, from falling into the hands of the rebels. 


When the Naval Academy was established at Newport the “Con- 
stitution” was removed to that point, once more filling the place of a 
school-ship. In 1866 she was shifted to Annapolis, when the Academy 


was re-established there. 

The following is taken from the Philadelphia Weekly Times: 

“At Wood, Dialogue & Co.’s yard at Kaighn’s Point, undergo- 
ing a thorough rejuvenation, lies the United States ship ‘ Constitution,’ 
or ‘Old Ironsides,’ of heroic memory. For mary years previous to 
her arrival at this port, in 1871, she was used as a practice-ship for 
midshipmen in the Naval Academy at Annapolis. She was brought 
to the navy-yard here with the intention of having her rebuilt as a 
steamer, retaining only enough of her old timbers to ‘swear by,’ as a 
naval officer expressed it, that she might keep her old name. But that 
idea was abandoned, and then it was proposed to fit her up as an inter- 
esting relic to be seen by Centennial visitors, but that also came to 
naught, and now ‘Old Ironsides’ is being put in condition as a naval 
training-ship. At the old navy-yard she was rebuilt from the water- 
line, replanked, and launched, but when the navy-yard was moved 
to League Island, Wood, Dialogue & Co. received the contract to 
complete the repairs, which will be finished on or before the Ist of 
January. She will be thoroughly rigged and equipped, will carry 
a battery of 32-pounders and a complement of ninety-four men, 
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including twenty-four marines, besides nine commissioned officers of 
the navy now on board the ‘ Potomac.’ The ‘ Potomac’ is a rotten 
and worthless old hulk, and will be broken up or sold, and all her 
serviceable equipments are being transferred to the ‘Constitution.’ 
Although the latter will probably never go to sea again, she is being 
put in ship-shape, and will be well adapted to the purpose for which 
she is intended. She will be provided with a steam heating apparatus, 
which will give an even temperature throughout the ship. Her cabins 
are handsomely finished in black walnut and ash, and all her appoint- 
ments will be complete and comfortable.” 

The joint resolution of Congress, approved December 15, 1877, 
making appropriations for the representation of the United States at 
the Universal Exposition of 1878 at Paris, authorized the President, 
in his discretion, to assign one or more of the public vessels to trans- 
port such articles as might be offered by citizens of the United States. 

In accord with this proposition, the Secretary of the Navy de- 
tached the frigate “Constitution” as one of the fleet. She was fitted 
for the sea at League Island. 

The “Constitution” was commissioned by Captain O. C. Badger, 
U.S.N., at Philadelphia, Pa., January, 1878, and through his courtesy 
and politeness the following interesting data was obtained. 

The distinguished commander has since been advanced to the grade 
of commodore, placed in command of the navy-yard at Charlestown, 
where he is deservedly popular with all ranks and grades, both in and 
out of the service. 

Her officers consisted of the following gentlemen: Captain, O. C. 
Badger; Lieutenant-Commander, W. H. Whiting; Lieutenant, Charles 
M. Thomas; Lieutenant, Edward W. Very; Lieutenant, James W. 
Carlin ; Lieutenant, Carl Rohrer; Lieutenant, H. T. Stockton ; Master, 
F. H. Crosby ; Ensign, H. T. Rich; Ensign, C. McK. Winslow; En- 
sign, F. 8. Carter; Ensign, Alexander Sharp; Ensign, E. D. Bostwick ; 
Surgeon, William H. Jones; Past Assistant Surgeon, Ezra Z. Derr ; 
Paymaster, Robert W. Allen; First Lieutenant of Marines, J. B. 
Breeze. 

All but two small guns, 32-pounders, were removed from the frigate ; 
at the same time extensive alterations were made, the object being to 
create as much space as possible to be devoted exclusively for cargo. 
The crew was reduced to one hundred and thirty men, while a picked 
marine guard of twenty-nine non-commissioned officers and men, under 
the command of Lieutenants Russell and Leilin, were detailed to act as 
a guard in the United States department of the Exposition. 

The carrying capacity of the frigate amounted to about seven hun- 
dred and thirty-two tons, with an additional one hundred tons made 
available on the spar-deck. The “Constitution” sailed under the fol- 
lowing orders: 
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‘‘ New York, February 25, 1878, 
“Srr,—Having completed your preparations, you will proceed to 
sea with the United States frigate ‘Constitution’ loaded with goods 
for Paris Exposition, and make the best of your way to the port of 
Havre, France, where you will await further instructions concerning 
the disposition of the cargo. 
“Very respectfully, 
“R. C. McCormick, 
“ Commissioner- General. 
“Caprain O. C. Bapaer, U.S.N., 
“Commanpine U. S. Friaate ‘ ConsTITUTION,’ 
“ PHILADELPHIA, Pa.” 


Orders of a like tenor were forwarded from the Navy Department, 
and the frigate cast off her moorings from the wharf at foot of Wal- 
nut Street, where she had received her cargo. She sailed from the 
Capes of the Delaware March 4, 1878, and after a very tempestuous 
passage arrived at Havre April 3. 

The frigate had been lately rebuilt at Philadelphia, 1875-76, but 
the work had not been thoroughly done, and the consequences attend- 
ing the criminal carelessness of incompetent workmet, whose only rec- 
ommendation, possibly, might be availability to perform dirty politi- 
cal work, became at once apparent. The frigate commenced leaking 
on an average of five inches per hour, and subsequently much rotten 
planking, timbers, ete., were removed. 

Where would the responsibility have rested had the “Constitution” 
foundered at sea, carrying with her to the bottom her precious freight 
of souls and choice packages of goods? It would have been another 
unexplained mystery of the ocean, an additional link in the already 
long chain of ghastly marine horrors. 

The model of the “ Constitution” may be considered practically the 
same, having the lines and features as designed by her distinguished 
originator. But two pieces of the old timber, however, remain in her, Her 
spars in length and general proportions remain unchanged. She 
proved herself a good, weatherly craft, fair speed, somewhat above the 
average of wooden aailing frigates of similar size existing to-day. So 
it will be perceived that to the very last, in the final trip made across 
the Atlantic, “Old Ironsides” maintained her reputation for qualities 
dear to every seaman. 

The “ Constitution” remained at Havre, where she was senior officer’s 
ship, until January 16, 1879, when with a cargo of return goods she 
sailed for New York. 

On the night of January 17, at 2.15 A.m., she grounded on Ballard’s 
Point, England, half-way between Swansea and St. Alban’s Head, in 
the county of Dorset. The accident was due to the heavy and un- 
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known set of a current from the North Sea, which, under certain con- 
ditions, is deflected across the English Channel until it strikes the 
English shore at about the point where the “ Constitution” struck. 

The steam-tug “Commodore” was at once sent to the frigate’s 
assistance from Weymouth, and subsequently Her Majesty’s ship 
“Warrior” was sent to assist in case the tug was not sufficiently 
powerful. About four o’clock in the afternoon the frigate was towed 
clear of the sands, proceeding at once to Portsmouth, where she was 
docked at the government dock-yard, and her bottom examined, which 
was found to have sustained but slight damage. 

At the time the “Constitution” struck she was by reckoning 
twenty-seven and a half miles from the English coast, having been 
out of Havre but a few hours. The night was thick and misty, ren- 
dering objects indistinct and invisible at a short distance. 

The British government, after the accident to “ Old Ironsides,” 
erected a light-house on the dangerous location, which has been the 
scene of many a disastrous shipwreck. 

While at Havre the frigate was visited by many distinguished 
people, but her history to them was comparatively unknown. She was 
viewed as one of the American men-of-war composing the rather an- 
tiquated fleet of the Western republic, and significant glances were 
exchanged as the wooden frigate and her modest proportions were 
compared with the grand and massive outlines of a first-class iron- 
clad lying grim and motionless in the harbor with the colors of France 
fluttering from her lofty spars. However, the significant warning 
conveyed to that arch-masquerader and stupendous charlatan, Louis 
Napoleon, by the American government regarding his ambitious plans 
in Mexico, with Grant willing, and Sheridan burning to measure 
swords with the invaders, and the sad fate overwhelming the unfortu- 
nate Maximilian, had not been lost upon the volatile minds and elastic 
imaginations of the people. The frigate, if lacking the majesty and 
proportions of a cumbersome modern armored ship, was viewed and 
inspected with respect, while the officers were special objects of polite- 
ness and attention. 

At Portsmouth, once it became known that the famous frigate 
“Constitution” was in English waters, the interest to see the “ Yankee 
man-of-war” was universal, extending to all classes. Many of the older 
officers had seen her, when years before she had borne the reputation 
of being the finest frigate in the world. A warlike race, born sailors, 
with strong predilections for the ocean, and a Jove, innate, strong within 
them, embracing everything bordering on deeds of bravery, whether 
emanating from friend or honorable foe, it is not strange or to be 
wondered at that “Old Ironsides,” the still handsome, if quaint, repre- 
sentative of a type of vessels rendered obsolete by science and the 
wonderful brain of the inventor, should excite in the hearts of chival- 
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rous, generous Englishmen sentiments of respect mingled with curi- 
osity and admiration, as they slowly and carefully inspected the vessel. 
Her lines and peculiarities of build and mould were examined and 
commented upon; Hull and the famous world-renowned chase dis- 
cussed from beginning to end; her battles fought over again, inter- 
spersed with many a generous compliment from Albion’s naval officers, 
all the more appreciated by Captain Badger and his associates, feeling 
as they did that the old frigate deserved them all. 

First to step on board were Admiral Chads, R.N., accompanied by 
Colonel Chads, Royal Engineers, his brother, and sons of Lieutenant 
Chads, who fought the “ Java,” which has already been alluded to, as 
well as the visit of the distinguished officer to the ‘ Constitution” 
while at Singapore under the command of Captain Percival. 

A long list of distinguished personages visited the frigate, paying 
their respects to the genial gentleman in command, who was happily 
selected and chosen to represent the country, bearing the honors and 
discharging the duties in a manner reflecting in the highest upon 
the culture, refinement, and social capacities as well as professional 
attainments of American naval officers. 

Among the guests may be mentioned Vice-Admiral Fanshawe, 
Commander-in-Chief, Rear Admiral the Honorable Fitzgerald Foley, 
Commandant of the Dock-Yard, Sir William Hewett, Vice-Admiral 
J. E. Commerell, and General H.S.H. the Prince of Saxe-Weimar, 
commander of the forces of that military district. 

Men, women, and children of lesser degree daily thronged the 
deck of the frigate, all appearing to be surprisingly well informed 
relative to the main achievements of the vessel. 

Every courtesy and facility were extended by the commandant of 
the yard and officers of the station to hasten the repairs, while the 
visit of the gentlemen were made as pleasant and agreeable as circum- 
stances would admit. 

On the 30th of January the “ Constitution” sailed from Ports- 
mouth, and after reaching a point about five hundred miles to the 
southwest of the mouth of the Channel, in one of a series of furious 
‘ gales the rudder-head was twisted off. 

Captain Baager at once headed for Lisbon, Portugal, where the 
necessary repairs were made without delay, and as usual both the 
“Constitution” and her officers received from the hands of the naval 
authorities every kindness and attention. 

The fame of “Old Ironsides” had reached even the sunny slopes 
and vine-clad hills of that favored country, the birthplace of so many 
distinguished scholars, artists, and men of letters. Visitors again 
crowded the well-worn deck of the veteran ship, among whom were 
the minister of marine, the admiral, and high military officials of the 


kingdom. 
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On April 11, “Old Ironsides” again turned her prow homeward, 
arriving without further incident at New York May 24, discharging 
a part of her cargo, and sailing for Philadelphia May 30, where, on 
June 5, she commenced unlading the balance of her goods. 

She returned to the League Island Navy-Yard, and shortly after 
sailed for New York, where Captain Badger and most of the officers 
were detached, the ship being recommissioned as a training-vessel for 
naval apprentices. Captain O. F. Stanton took command, and sailed 
from New York on a cruise to the West Indies and Central America. 

It may be of interest to state that at the annual regatta at Havre, 
where the French government contributed prizes, two boats from the 
“Constitution” and one from the United States steamer ‘ Alliance” 
won the three first prizes against all competing men-of-war boats. 

At present the “Constitution” lies snugly moored and protected 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, where she discharges the duties of a 
receiving-ship. Previous to that, for a short period, she was attached 
to the practice squadron at Annapolis. 


Full of honor and renown, with a record of giory undimmed by 
defeat, “Old Ironsides” rests from her long term of service, rocked by 
the undulations of the waters of Portsmouth harbor. ’Tis a fit and 
becoming haven of retirement for so faithful a servant worn out in the 
service of the country. In New England waters the “Constitution” 
was first embraced, and the quaint old harbor will deal gently with the 


timbers and time-honored hulk of Columbia’s favorite. No other 
vessel of war will ever exert the influence or retain such a hold on the 
hearts of the people. 

The “ Victory,” lying at Portsmouth, England, is venerated by the 
English people as a reminiscence of the past, as a memento of that 
world-renowned fight when at one blow the naval power of two great 
nations was crippled and the superiority of England established with- 
out dispute. The “Constitution” occupies a like post of honor with 
the American people, and the navy-yard at the national capital would 
seem to be an appropriate asylum for the gallant frigate who has won 
her last battle. The deeds of her youth, her long list of triumphs, 
will never be surpassed, and wil! be cherished as long as the republic 
exists, and preserved as a memento of a by-gone age,—a soul-stirring 
monument of the nation’s youthful glory. 

H. D. Smirs, 
Captain U.S. Revenue Cutter Service. 
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COLONEL BURNABY’S PARENTS. 


‘““ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child!” 


INTRODUCTION. 


FARMER BurRNABY’s house stood near the street, like so many New 
Hampshire farm-houses, and was painted a dark-red, save in front, 
where there had been added, many years previously, a thin coat of 
brown. Two large elm-trees, one on each side of the front door, 
shaded the little dwelling, and in the summer cast a refreshing shade 
over it. The large barn was not far from the house, and between them 
was an old-fashioned well with a veritable moss-covered bucket. The 
farm stood on cross-roads, one leading to Portsmouth and the other to 
Hampton Beach. 

About thirty years before our story opens, Farmer Burnaby and 
his wife were entertaining as their Christmas guest her uncle John 
Foster, whose home was in Portsmouth, some fifteen miles away, and 
whose years and wealth entitled him to respect. They were seated 
around a large open fire in the kitchen, for Mrs, Burnaby still cluug to 
her brick oven and the old manner of cooking. It was a crisp win- 
ter’s day, but none too cold for the season, and the snow-covered fields 
and the trees laden with their pure white wreaths seemed in harmony 
with the Christmas-tide. The subject under consideration was evi- 
dently one of great importance, and at length Uncle John said,— 

“Well, Becky, I will make my offer and help your son John, my 
godson, to get into West Point. I will furnish him all the means he 
needs, and I know I have influence with Senator Stearns; but I tell 
you frankly, I am disappointed in John ; he is too high and mighty, 
and acts as if his home were not good enough for him.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle John!” exclaimed his niece, “ my boy has no such 
feelings ; you don’t understand him. We are plain folks, and no won- 
der he did not like to bring that rich young Van Duzen to the farm 
for Christmas.” 

“Humph !” ejaculated Uncle John, “ that is just what I said; he 
is ashamed of his home, and that is cowardly; and a coward never 
makes a good soldier. But his mind is set on it, and I’ve neither 
chick nor child. My only one is dead to me, so I’ll do what I can for 
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John. ‘You foolishly mortgaged your farm to raise money to keep 
him at that school where only the richest men can afford to send their 
sons; he had better have walked in every day to the academy and 
worked his way. I worked my way through college, and I am a rich 
man in consequence.” 

“Uncle,” said Mrs, Burnaby, timidly, “shall you never try to find 
Edith? She cannot be dead.” 

“Never!” he fairly roared, bringing down his fist with such force 
that the tablé shook and the brightly-scoured tins in the cupboard rat- 
tled. “I sent her to a city school; I gave her every advantage; I 
loved, I worshiped her, the image of my dead wife; but she thought 
I was too strict, and so eloped from school with some scoundrel! She 
wrote me after they were married begging for forgiveness, and signed 
herself ‘ Little Edie,’ not giving any clue to the name of the man who 
carried her off.” 

“ But, uncle, didn’t you answer it ?” 

“No! and to this day I don’t know the name of the man she mar- 
ried. I could have sent detectives after her, and known every one of 
their movements, but from that moment she was dead to me, and has 
been these two years,” 

Farmer Burnaby rose, and said, “I must go out now and do the 
milking.” 

“ Wrap up warm; father,” said his wife; “it is bitter cold.” And, 
bringing a warm scarf from the entry, she muffled up his throat in its 
warm folds, 

“ Why don’t your son John go out and milk the cows?” asked the 
irate uncle. 

“ He would, unale, I know, if we asked him} but he is so tired out 
with his hard study that we don’t like to, and then he has a bad cold 
besides.” 

“Humph!” muttered Uncle John. 

A few minutes after he knocked at his nephew’s door, and imme- 
diately opened it. The sixteen-year-old boy was sitting by a large 
open fire, dressed in a gorgeous smoking-jacket, smoking a fine cigar 
and reading a novel with a suspiciously red-and-yellow cover. 

“ Well, uncle,” he said, trying not to look abashed under the elder’s 
keen eye. “Sit down. It’s awfully cold here. Beastly kind of affair, 
these open fire-places. The governor ought to put in a furnace.” 

“Oh, ought he? You can hardly expect the governor of the State 
to remodel all the New Hampshire farm-houses.” 

“T meant my father,” said the boy. 

“ Well, if you saved the money you spend on your cigars and other 
tomfooleries he might be able to. But it is time you went out to see 
to the stock ; your father has it to do all the year round.” 

“Now, I say, uncle,’—John wanted to say “old cove,” but for- 
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bore,—“ don’t be hard on a fellow. I’d do it, but he likes it; farmers 
get used to that sort of thing, don’t you know?” 

“No, I don’t know,” growled his uncle. “ But what’s that noise 
I hear?” 

“T declare,” said John, “it is mother chopping kindling; they 
ought to keep a boy to do such things.” 

“ They do,” responded the old man, “and his name is John Bur- 
naby, but he don’t attend to his work, and I tell you what, I’ll do 
nothing for him unless he rouses up and plays the man.” 

The boy reddened, and throwing off his robe de chambre, replaced it 
with a great ulster, and went down-stairs, 

“ Mother, I’ll chop that,” he said, as he met his mother coming 
into the kitchen, her arms full. 

“ T’ve done enough for morning for your fire and Uncle John’s, and 
I will take it right up-stairs if you will only go out to the barn and 
help your father. Uncle don’t realize what a delicate throat you have, 
and he might think you were neglectful.” 

“ Asif he hadn’t been up in my room a-swearing at me as if I were 
a nigger,” muttered John, as he sauntered slowly to the barn. 

That evening after Mrs. Burnaby had washed the supper dishes, 
and the leaves of the tea-table had been shut down and the table cov- 
ered with its red-and-white-checked cloth, Uncle John told young John 
his intention to try and obtain an appointment for him for the next 


opening at West Point. 


i. 


“‘ John,” said Colonel Burnaby’s wife, a few days before Christmas, 
“did you write to your father and mother as I requested ?” 

“ Yes, Esther; and you said so much about it that I sent a check 
for one hundred dollars about Thanksgiving-time. It will do for a 
Christmas letter.” 

“T think, John, that when we go East again you ought to take us 
to see your parents ; we have been married more than twenty years, and 
I have never seen them.” 

“ Why, my dear Esther, you don’t know what you are thinking of ; 
if you and the girls were to go there with your flounces and perfumes 
and fol-de-rols it would completely upset the old folks. And then 
what could you all find to do on a little farm ?” 

“ But, John, it is a duty you owe them. Could I be separated so 
many years from either of my girls ?” 

Colonel John brushed the ash from his cigar and drew his smoking- 
jacket closer together before he replied : “ Pardon me, Esther, but some- 
times you almost annoy me when you get to nagging on that subject. 
Why don’t you talk about your parties for this week? I want you to 
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make them swell as possible. You know I told you to send to the city 
for anything the girls wanted. A father with such girls as Belle and 
Theodora has reason to be proud.” ° 

“Then, John, do you not think that your parents would be proud 
of their son, the most aristocratic colonel of the United States army, 
and of their pretty grand-daughters, if they could see them ?” 

“ Really, Esther, I will relapse into my official dignity unless you 
change the subject; but I will admit that if they saw you and the 
girls they would think a trio of angels had dropped down to earth.” 
And he looked smilingly at his pretty wife, but she only sighed. She 
had seen from the first of their marriage that he was ashamed of his 
home and parents, and feared to lose his hold over his rich young wife. 
if he took her to the farm. 

“ By the way, Esther, Lieutenant Farnam is here every spare 
moment, is he not ?” 

“Yes, and I like him almost as well as the girls do,” answered 
Mrs. Burnaby. 

“He has plenty of sand, and Belle could do worse than to marry 
him,” said the colonel. 

““T am not so sure that itis Belle,” commented his wife. 

“Oh, Theodora is too quiet for him; Belle isadasher. She sets all 
the men by the ears. But I must hasten over to the major’s; time 
flies fast in your company, my dear.” 

When the outer door closed upon Colonel Burnaby he had donned 
his official coat of ice, and the half-jesting, half-petulant yet admiring 
air which he used towards his wife was so completely buried as to 
warrant a disbelief in its resurrection. 

In the back parlor Belle and Theodora were preparing costumes 
for some tableaux taken from “ King Lear,” which were to be presented 
at their own home on Christmas-eve. Miss Wardell, who was visiting 
at Captain Hard’s, and young Mrs. Jarvis, the wife of the major, with 
Lieutenant Farnam and one or two of the other young officers, were 
also there. 

“ Now, Miss Burnaby,” asked Mrs. Jarvis, “at what time will the 
tableaux begin?” 

“Why, our little dinner will be at six, and, as it is a plain affair, I 
think that we can begin before nine.” 

“Tt breaks my heart to see ‘King Lear’ played,” said Theodora. 
“T hope the tableaux will be less affecting.” 

“There is nothing in ‘ King Lear’ to break my heart,” cried Belle, 
tossing her head, “If I had parents to be ashamed of, or that I dis- 
liked or who were in the way, I would keep them in the background 
you may be sure.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Burnaby, I know that you would not!” exclaimed 


the lieutenant. 
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“Tt would be so undutiful,” murmured little Mrs. Jarvis. 

“Oh, I am so tired of this talk about one’s duties to one’s relations ; 
because a person is born into a certain family it does not prove that he 
or she has any affinity with that family,” retorted Belle. 

“ But, Miss Burnaby,” asked the lieutenant, “although one’s tastes 
may differ wholly from those of his family, do you not think there 
would still be the family affection? Is not blood thicker than water?” 

“ Belle does not mean half she says,” said Theodora, gently. “She 
would stand by her family no matter what they did.” 

“ Would I?” queried Belle. “ But if I did it would be only because 
I can get along tolerably well with my near relations. I was saying 
what I would do if I were ashamed of my parentage. There,” she 
continued, throwing down a costume, “ King Lear’s suit is complete!” 

“King Lear ought to look well in it considering whose fair hands 
have arranged it,” said Lieutenant Farnam, with a bow and smile. 

“ King Lear, otherwise Lieutenant Farnam, cannot fail to look well 
at any time,” said Mrs. Jarvis, a little unnecessarily. 

“ Merci,” the lieutenant said with a bow, but not with the smile 
he had given Belle. 

“How gay you are at the fort!” spoke up Miss Wardell, who 
came from the country, and to whom three or four parties a year with 
the “ Lecture course” was real dissipation. 

“ Yes,” replied Theodora, “there is something nearly every night.” 

“Such as they are,” remarked Belle, sotto voce. 

“Tt seems a great undertaking,” continued Miss Wardell, “ for you 
‘to have the dinner and theatricals Christmas-eve, and then a dinner 
and ball the next day.” 

This rather verdant remark caused a suppressed smile, and Belle 
said, “ We gave a party once before, Miss Wardell, so the extra exertion 
will probably not paralyze us or our four slaves,” 

Belle always called her mother’s colored servants slaves; whether 
she thought it added to her own dignity and merit to detract from theirs 
cannot be told. But it is certain that the servants Or slaves in question 
treated Miss Theo with much more respect and willing service than 
they showed to Miss Belle. 

Miss Wardell colored to the roots of her hair as she felt the sar- 
casm of Belle’s remark, and Theodora, blushing for what she felt to 
be unpardonable rudeness on her sister’s part, said, quickly, “It is a 
great undertaking, as you will see, and I do not know how we could 
have managed all the costumes without your assistance ; you have done 
more than any of us.” 

Lieutenant Farnam gave Theodora a look of grateful admiration, 
and somehow after that Belle’s witty but sarcastic remarks seemed less 
brilliant and less captivating than heretofore. 

That evening, just before sundown, Lieutenant Farnam was walk- 
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ing up from the west end of the barracks, when the door of Captain 
Blake’s house opened and Theodora came out with a large basket on 
her arm, empty now, but which had evidently been filled with com- 
forts for the sick young mother and little babe within. It was cold 
and she was wrapped in her seal-skin, while over her light-brown hair 
she wore a fascinating pink hood. To the lieutenant it seemed as if 
she had caught one of the rosy sunset clouds and folded it around her 
head. 

“ Why, Miss Theodora !” he exclaimed, “are you down here alone? 
Pray let me walk home with you.” And, taking the basket, he went 
on to the colonel’s with her. 

Before she realized it she told him how anxious she felt for poor 
Mrs. Blake; and how very dear the frail little baby was; and how 
few comforts an army post could afford for the sick ; and that she had 
decided that the large rocking-chair from her own room should go 
down to Mrs. Blake’s. 

“ Father,” exclaimed Belle, “come to this window and look out. 
Theo is making herself perfectly conspicuous by her walks to the west 
end. It is extremely out of place; if the Blakes and Marshes can’t 
take care of themselves, let them be turned out of our regiment.” 

“ Do you think it occasions talk?” asked her father, anxiously. 

“ Certainly,” replied Belle ; “ Theo is so peculiar. If I didn’t know 
we were of the bluest blood, I should think she inherited some low 
streak. She does not inherit it from mother’s side at any rate. There is 
nothing plebeian about the Van Duzens; they can trace their ancestry 
as far back as any one.” 

“ As far as Adam ?” asked the colonel. 

“ Adam!” repeated Belle. ‘The Old Testament is nothing but a 
fable.” 

“Tut, tut, little girls must not take up with new views.” 

“Well,” retorted his daughter, “if you believe the Bible you 
never taught us much about it.” 

“ Belle, you are going too far,” said Mrs. Burnaby. 

“Father knows I don’t mean all I say.” 

Just then the door opened and Theodora came gayly in. -“ Oh, 
father,” she exclaimed, “we must do something for the Blakes, 
they - 

“ Well, Dame Charity,” broke in Belle, with a mocking air, “ what 
pretty speeches did Captain Blake make to you to-night?” 

“Theo,” said the colonel, “I wish you to give up your constant 
visits to the west end; if Mrs. Blake needs help, some of the married 
ladies will look after her. Captain Blake is not the man at whose 
house I am willing that you should be a visitor.” With fast-gathering 
tears, but no remonstrance, Theodora left the room. 

Mrs. Burnaby rose, saying, “ You are right, for one married lady 
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certainly will assist Mrs. Blake, and I myself will accompany Theo- 
dora there to-morrow.” 

The colonel, who still stood in awe of the New York belle who 
had condescended to marry him, bowed his most stately, deferential 
bow as his wife left the room. 

The mail-coach was expected on the 23d, but a heavy snow- 
storm prevented its arrival until the forenoon of the next day, when 
it rolled up to the colonel’s door, as Belle and her friends were putting 
the finishing touches to the stage upon which the tableaux were to be 
presented. There stepped out an elderly white-haired man with a soft 
brown felt bat, and after him a little woman in a rusty black alpaca, a 
half-length beaver-cloth cloak, and a large red-and-green-plaid shawl. 
The baggage then followed,—a black bag, a carpet bag, a bandbox, and 
a small hair-covered trunk, on the lid of which the initials “R. B.” 
were outlined with brass-headed nails. 

“ What can this mean?” exclaimed Belle, who was standing with 
the lieutenant at the window. 

“Oh, the poor old woman must be cold,” said Theodora. 

We must keep the unexpected guests waiting at the door of Colo- 
nel Burnaby’s house, while we take a little peep into the farm-house 
in Hampton township. 


II. 


The kitchen at Farmer’s Burnaby’s looked this evening just as it 
did thirty years ago, save that the cheerful open fire-place had been 
replaced by an ugly-looking stove. The tall old clock ticked loudly 
in the corner, the tins shone brightly in the cupboard, and Mrs, 
Burnaby in a neat print gown was standing at the window watching 
for some one. The tea-kettle sang merrily on the stove, pork, in which 
eggs were to be fried, was frizzling in the spider, and a par ©” light 
biscuit was in the oven. There was a sound of incoming wheels, so 
Mrs. Burnaby opened the door and called, “ Is that you, mane ” 

“Yes,” answered her husband, 

“Ts there a letter, dear?” 

“Yes; one from Fort America.” 

“Your supper is ready, father. I’ll put the eggs right on.” 

The little woman’s eyes sparkled. “ Dear John,” she murmured ; 
“T was sure he would write.” 

The eggs, which had been previously washed, were broken into a 
plate, the shells being quickly dropped into the coffee-pot, and then 
deftly slipped from the plate into the seething fat. When Farmer 
Burnaby came in supper was on the table. 

“ What, coffee to-night ?” he asked, pleasantly. 

“Yes, father ; I thought you would be so cold.” 
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“You read the letter aloud, Becky, if you like, while I eat, for I 
am famished.” 

With trembling hand she adjusted her spectacles, and carefully 
opened the envelope, looking several times first at the superscription. 
It ran thus : 


‘Fort America, November 25, 18—. 

“My DEAR FaTHER AND MoTHER,— write in great haste, for 
my official duties are at all times most pressing. I hope you heeded 
my request to keep a man and a servant-girl. 

“T enclose a check for one hundred dollars, to be spent for some- 
thing exclusively for your own happiness. Esther and the girls send 
love. 

“Your affectionate son, 
“JoHn BurNABy.” 


Tears filled the aged mother’s eyes, and she exclaimed, “ The Lord 
be praised! Oh, Thomas, how thankful we ought to be for such a 
loving son !” 

The old man’s voice was husky as he answered, “ Yes, Becky ; but 
I do long to see him and his family. I’d rather have that than the 
money.” | 

“But you know his official duties are so great,” said the fond 
mother, making excuses, as she had done all his life. 

“ Yes, yes, Becky, I know,” answered her husband. 

“You see, father, he has so many under his care, and I suppose he 
looks upon the men of his regiment as if they were his own children.” 

“Yes, yes, Becky, he is a good boy, a good boy.” 

“Do you know, father,” continued Mrs. Burnaby, “that often when 
I lie awake nights I picture him going among his soldiers, praying 
with the erring, watching with the sick, and then when he has an hour 
of leisure at home, I can see him telling his dear girls about our little 
farm and our quiet life here.” 

“Yes, yes, his position is one of great care.” 

At nine o’clock, when the farmer took the old leather-bound Prayer- 
Book to read prayers, his wife said, ‘Thomas, we must say the ‘Te 
Deum’ to-night, must we not ?” 

That night as the old clock struck twelve Mrs. Burnaby said, 
“ Father, are you asleep ?” 

“No, Becky ; and do you know what I’ve been thinking of ?” 

“Yes, father; I’ve thought of the same.” 

“Have you, Becky? Well, it does seem as if we ought to go to 
him. Maybe that is why he sent the money.” 

“ Yes, father, and I thought we would drive over to Uncle John’s 
to-morrow and tell him about it.” 
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“ Why, Becky, I’m so glad you are willing; I feared you might 
think the journey too long.” 

“No, father, we owe it to our only son. We can easily find some 
one to take care of the place until we come back.” 

“The journey will cost a good deal,” said the practical farmer. 

“Yes, all of fifty dollars,” replied his wife. 

“Tt will be double that, if not more.” 

The outcome of this midnight conversation was that, though Uncle 
John opposed it, the arrangements were at length made for the two 
elderly people of seventy or more years, unaccustomed to traveling, 
to journey in mid-winter from Portsmouth to Fort America, a station 
far beyond Chicago. 

In a small hair-covered trunk Mrs. Burnaby packed their ward- 
robe. Her only black silk of thirty years’ standing was laid in first ; 
it was not difficult to pack, for it was innocent of any flounces or 
draperies ; then came her second best gown, a bright green merino, 
and two dark, print morning dresses ; two white aprons, and a gingham 
one, “in case John’s wife should like some help in the kitchen, though 
I do hope Esther has brought up the little girls to work well ;” then 
came her husband’s ready-made black coat and their small stock of 
linen, 

Her necessary toilet articles for the journey were packed in a black 
enamel cloth bag, and the farmer’s in a bag made of brussels carpeting ; 
while their lunch was stowed away in a large covered basket ; her best 
bonnet was put carefully in a blue bandbox, the cover being tied 
down with pink tape-strings, and these, with her shawl and umbrella, 
were all their traveling paraphernalia. 

When the first night of their journey drew on, the porter came to 
make up their berths, but Mrs. Burnaby said, “ Let me do it; I always 
make my own bed, and you please go and see if my trunk is all right.” 

“ Law sakes, ma’am,” said the negro porter, “I allers makes them 
for the ladies as well as for the gents, and then I can’t do nothing 
’bout your trunk.” 

When the conductor made his next appearance she asked him 
pathetically if he would look for her trunk. And he to get rid of her 
importunities stepped into another car, and returned saying, alas for 
his veracity, “ Your trunk is all right, madam.” 

Did you see it?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he unblushingly replied. 

It would be tedious to relate all the events of the long journey . 
until they were at length landed at Station D, where fifty miles of 
stage-ride awaited them; and then bag and baggage they took posses- 
sion of the stage. 

“Ts this John’s carriage?” Mrs. Burnaby asked the driver. 

“ My name is John,” he said. 
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“JT mean my son John. You are not my son, are you?” 

“ No, ma’am, can’t claim any relationship with you,” answered the 
driver. 

“ Our son is Colonel Burnaby,” the old lady said, proudly. 

“The living jingo!” exclaimed the man, “are you two Colonel 
Burnaby’s parents ?” 

“We are,” replied the farmer. ‘ Do you know my boy?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ve toted him over this road many atime. Did you 
write him you was a-coming?” said the man. 

“No, we want to surprise him.” 

“ Well, I think he will be surprised,” ejaculated the driver, as he 
winked at the guard. 

But oh, that long, cold drive! It seemed as if their ever arriving at 
the fort was an impossibility. But as all things come to an end, so 
did the drive, and the cold, half-famished country couple stood waiting 
at their son’s door. 


III. 


“ Colonel Burnaby’s parents,” announced the guard to the aston- 
ished negro who answered the bell. 

Theodora appeared in the hall, thinking of course that the trav- 
elers had been left there by mistake; Belle followed, saying, “‘ What 
does this mean, my good people? We expected noone. Please kindly 
explain where you wish to go.” 

“Ts not this John’s house?” asked the bewildered little woman. 

“Tt is Colonel John Burnaby’s,” answered Belle. 

Here Theodora interposed: “ You are cold and faint, and must 
come right into the library and have some hot tea before you go any 
farther.” 

“Bless your sweet heart, are you little Theodora?” asked the 
farmer. 

“That is my name,” she said, leading the way to the library ; “ but 
how did you know ?” 

“ Don’t you know us?” asked the old lady, plaintively. “I’m your 
grandmother.” 

“What !” exclaimed Belle. “ It is impossible.” 

“No,” said the old man, in a hoarse, quavering voice; “ we are 
Colonel Burnaby’s parents.” 

“ What will people think !” flashed through Belle’s mind ; and she 
said, coldly, “ Why did you not send word ?” 

But they scarcely heard her, for impulsive little Theodora had her 
arms about her poor grandmother, and had already given the grand- 
father a hearty kiss, when the door opened, and Colonel Burnaby and 
his wife entered. 
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“Oh, John, John!” cried his mother, as she threw herself into his 
arms. 

Then followed explanations, and John said, reproachfully, “ You 
ought to have waited till warmer weather.” 

“Now, my dear parents, I’ve always longed to see you, and we 
have a comfortable spare-room, to which you must come up immedi- 
ately,” said Mrs. Esther. 

By the time the tired couple were conducted to the room, Sambo 
following with the baggage, Theodora appeared with hot tea and wafer 
crackers, which revived the worn-out travelers. 

As soon as Belle realized the state of affairs, she decided that her 
grandparents must be kept completely in the background, and, if 
seen by any one, be passed off as family servants from the old home- 
stead. Quickly acting on the impulse, she returned to the parlor, and, 
calling the lieutenant aside, explained that the travelers were old, 
valued servants of her grandfather’s, and that they would treat them 
almost like members of the family. 

Mrs. Jarvis and Miss Wardell being then ready to leave, Belle ac- 
companied them to the front door, and at that moment Theodora came 
into the parlor by another entrance, and said, “Oh, Lieutenant Farnam, 
would you believe it possible, Grandpa and Grandma Burnaby have 
come all the way from New Hampshire to visit us!” 

“ You must be delighted,” said the young man. 

“T really am; and you know that they have always lived in the 
country, so, of course, grandma don’t care for dress, but I know I can 
make her into a perfect beauty. Her hair is white, and she has quan- 
tities of it, which I am sure I can dress beautifully, and as she is 
mother’s size, I think I can persuade her to wear one of her black 
silks.” Here Theodora recalled herself, and, coloring deeply, said, 
“Pray don’t repeat what I have said; she may have brought plenty 
of gowns. I was only thinking, if she had not, what I could do.” 

“T envy her the possession of such a grandchild as yourself, Miss 
Theodora, and if artistic hands can make anything beautiful, yours 
certainly can.” 

In the library, Bell was arguing with her parents, while the unwel- 
come guests were resting up-stairs. 

“ My daughter,” exclaimed Mrs. Esther, “do you mean that you 
would refuse to acknowledge your own flesh and blood, and that after 
their almost superhuman efforts to see us? I am ashamed of you!” 

“No, Belle, such a course could not be carried out,” said the colonel. 

“Tt must be,” cried Belle, with tears of mortification. ‘ What will 
every one think of us?” 

“Take care, Belle,” said her father, sternly. “They are my parents, 
and though I would have preferred that they had stayed away, yet now 
they must be acknowledged. I think,” he added, turning to his wife, 
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“that you can persuade them not to appear to-night and to-morrow ; 
you know they will be tired any way.” 

She answered him by a look of supreme contempt. 

Lunch was served the farmer and his wife in their own room, and 
then Mrs. Esther told them of the little dinner-party to be that even- 
ing, saying,— 

“Do you not think that you will feel rested enough to appear?” 

“T don’t know, dearie,” said the old lady, anxiously. “ What do 
you say, father? Can we stand it?” 

“Yes, yes, Becky,” he replied. 

“Oh, I am so glad you think you can,” said Theodora, “ for after 
dinner we are to have some tableaux from ‘ King Lear,’ and I am to 
be Cordelia.” ° 

“ What had I best wear, dearie? I have not much. Won’t you 
be ashamed of your old grandmother?” she asked, wistfully, looking 
at the elaborate dresses of Esther and her daughter. 

“No, indeed,” said Theodora; “and won’t you let me dress your 
hair the way they wear it here?” 

“Yes, yes,” interposed Grandpa Burnaby, “fix her up any way 
you like; she was the picture of you the day I married her, and a 
pretty girl she was, too.” 

“There, there, father,” said his wife, “we won’t talk about old 
times.” 

Before the dinner-hour arrived Mrs. Burnaby was transformed into 
areal beauty. Her hair was arranged in a massive coil on the top of 
her head, and held in place by a jet comb. Theodora turned the black 
silk away in the neck and filled it in with white illusion, while over 
the shoulders she draped gracefully a black lace shawl of her mother’s, 
and Mrs. Burnaby, of Hampton township, was a different woman. 
But there was not much that could be done to transform the farmer. 
No lace could be draped over his ready-made black coat, yet there 
was no reason why Colonel Burnaby should be ashamed of his father. 
He was a silent man, but when he did speak he did not use bad gram- 
mar; his conversation might be provincial, but it was not unrefined. 
Notwithstanding, the colonel felt uncomfortable and chagrined. As 
for Belle, her wrath knew no bounds. She blamed Theodora and her 
mother for not arranging for the old couple to remain up-stairs, and 
she blamed herself for having told Lieutenant Farnam what she did 
before gaining the family’s consent to the falsehood. 

The dinner was a trying ordeal to the country couple, and the 
courses seemed to them innumerable. At half-past eight other guests 
arrived, and the tableaux began. To one person outside of the family 
“ King Lear” seemed applicable to the present occasion, and that was 
Lieutenant Farnam, the supposed suitor for Belle Burnaby’s hand. 
Mrs. Esther made it easy for the farmer and his wife to retire early, 
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and they had been abed long before the clock struck twelve. Then 
Mrs. Burnaby said, “ Father, have you been asleep ?” 

“No, Becky ; and can you tell what I’ve been thinking of ?” 

“ Yes, father ; and I’ve thought the same.” 

“That we had better not have come, Becky ?” 

“Yes; it was a long journey, but John is a good boy, father.” 

“T know it, Becky ; but they are ashamed of us.” 

“We are plain folks; I always said so,” responded his wife, 
sadly. 

Later on he said, “ Becky, I have such a pain in my chest, and I 
am very tired; I think Uncle John was right, and we were better off 
at home.” 

The next morning Theodora knocked at the door of their room 
and called out “ Merry Christmas.” At first they did not remember 
where they were, but soon recollected that their journey was no dream, 
but a stern reality. The poor old man was very hoarse, and the pain 
in his chest and side were so severe his wife thought he had better not 
get up; but he would not listen to such a proposal, and breakfast passed 
off pleasantly, notwithstanding Belle’s cold and haughty air. 

The family had their Christmas gifts at the table. Theodora threw 
a fleecy shawl over her grandmother’s shoulders, saying,— 

“Now you will wear this for my sake, I know, for I made it 
myself.” ' 

She had made it for Mrs. Jarvis, but a Christmas-card would have 
to take its place. 

Then Mrs. Esther presented a warm, blanket-wrapper, with heavy 
cord and tassel. It was one of her own, but which she had never 
worn, There were handkerchiefs and perfume also for her, and a 
well-filled purse for her husband, with a large silk handkerchief and 
two books. Tears of gratitude filled her eyes at their unexpected 
kindness, 

After breakfast, as the chapel was close by, they all attended the 
beautiful Christmas services, and Farmer Burnaby, with his faithful 
wife, daughter-in-law, and Theodora received the blessed Sacrament for 
the last time. His heart was so full of peace and love he did not 
notice that his son John and Belle sat apart, having neither share nor 
lot in the spiritual feast of Christmas-tide. 

As the afternoon came on, it was evident that the farmer’s cold 
was serious, and he was forced to go to bed, and let John send for a 
physician, who pronounced it pneumonia. That evening little Mrs. 
Burnaby did not go down to the dinner, for she dreaded leaving him 
alone for so long a time, but intended to watch the dancing for a short 
time later on. 

“ Becky,” he said, “don’t stay down-stairs long. Just see the 
dancing and then come back, won’t you?” 
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“Yes, father ; I don’t feel natural away from you.” 

“ We've loved each other all these years, haven’t we, Becky ?” 

“Yes, indeed, father ; and now you must try and get a nap, for the 
doctor is coming up to see you about ten o’clock.” 

“What is he coming in the night for? Am I very sick ?” asked 
the farmer. 

“ He thought he had better see you, father. You know he’ll be in 
the house any way, at the party.” 

“Then he won’t charge so much, will he, Becky ?” 

“Oh, John will see to that, father.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know; John is a good boy.” 

“Grandma, won’t you come down now?” asked a vision of pink 
crépe, standing in the door-way. 

“ Yes, dearie, I’m coming. Good-by, father; I’ll be back soon.” 

Several quiet days passed at the colonel’s house, for in the spare- 
room, his final journey nearly over, lay the self-denying, upright 
Farmer Burnaby. The last night of the old year was rapidly passing, 
but the group around his bed noted it not. The doctor sat by his 
patient, his finger on the flickering pulse; on the other side, holding 
his hand, was the loving wife of nearly fifty years; close to her was 
little Theodora, and at the foot of the bed were the colonel and his 
wife. Belle was sitting by the door, her proud heart not really touched 
as yet. 

The clock struck twelve, and as the new year began the farmer 
said, feebly,— 

“ Becky, have you been asleep ?” 

“ No, father.” 

“ Becky, when we are awake we always pray for John, why don’t 
you begin? For John is a good boy, Becky.” 

“Father, I am here,” said the proud colonel. 

“ Becky, I fell asleep fora moment and dreamed I heard John’s 
voice.” 

“No, father, it was no dream; I am here,” cried his son, pressing 
to his father’s side. 

“Where? Oh, yes! I remember, we did come; but we had better 
not have come; we are plain folks, and John and his daughter were 
ashamed of us.” 

“Oh, no, father dear, we were not,” said the colonel. 

“Yes, my son; but you were always a good boy, John.” And he 
closed his eyes wearily. Presently he began again : “ Becky, I thought 
Isaw you in a pink dress, looking as you did long ago, but it must have 
been the little girl ; she was not ashamed of grandpa. Becky, we had 
better have stayed at the farm.” 

“ Dear grandpa,” said Theodore, softly. 

“Tt is growing dark; pray for John that I may see him once 
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more. ... I am going on a long journey. ... All is ready; hold 
my hand, Becky; pray for me. I believe in God the Father E 

And with these words on his lips his last journey was accomplished 
and he was at rest. 


[V. 

“No, John,” said Mrs. Burnaby. “I must take your poor father’s 
body back to Portsmouth, to be buried in the old lot.” 

“ But, mother, I have explained to you that it is impossible; you 
cannot go back alone, and I do not see how I can leave.” 

“Theodora says she will go back with me,” replied his mother. 

“ But you two cannot journey alone at such a time, so please be 
reasonable, and consent to father’s burial here.” 

“No, John; it would not be right, and I am going back to the 
farm.” 

This conversation took plack in the library during a family council, 
the day after Farmer Burnaby’s death, at which, no one knew exactly 
why, Lieutenant Farnam was present. He was sitting near Belle, and 
now he spoke: “ Pardon me, colonel, but if you can arrange to let me 
have a furlough, I will accompany Mrs. Burnaby and Theodora, for 
I have been very anxious to visit Portsmouth.” 

The colonel looked surprised. “Do you know any one in Ports- 
mouth ?” he asked. 

. “No; but my mother was from there, and I have been trying for 
a year past to look up some family affairs that are in the dark, and if 
you will trust me, I’ll do all I can to make the journey as comfortable 
as possible.” 

“ But, mother,” said her son, “I want you to make your home 
with me, so it would be folly to go way back to the farm again.” 

“ My son, I promised him, if he died before I did, that I would 
carry out all his wishes.” 

“ Mother,” said Belle, in a low tone, after the offer of the lieuten- 
ant’s escort had been accepted, “I am the oldest, and it is more fitting 
that I should go with grandma than for Theo to do so.” 

“ No, indeed, Belle; Theo loves her, and will make her as happy as 
possible under the sad circumstances.” 

Thus Belle’s last card was played, and she had not won. 

The journey was safely accomplished, the burial took place at 
Portsmouth, and now that all was over they sat, one evening, around 
the open fire-place in the best room of the little farm-house in Hamp- 
ton township. Uncle John, now a feeble old man of more than ninety 
years, was on one side of the fire, and Mrs. Burnaby, looking ten years 
older than before the fatal journey, sat upon the other; her hands were 
folded in her lap, for she seemed too weary to take up her usual knit- 
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ting again. Theodora sat at her feet upon an old black hassock, 
which was embroidered with large, unnatural-looking roses, the handi- 
work of her grandmother’s earlier days. Lieutenant Farnam was 
facing the fire. 

‘“ You say that I have never seen you before, young man?” asked 
Uncle John, leaning both hands upon the top of his cane and looking 
intently at the lieutenant. 

“ Never, my dear sir. I have not been in this part of the country 
before.” 

“ He’s very like, very like,” murmured the old man; then aloud, 
“ What was your father’s name?” 

“ Reginald Farnam,” he answered. 

“ What might your mother’s name be?” 

“ Her first name was Edith.” 

“ But her last name, her last name, young man, that’s what I want. 
Can’t you hear me?” 

“T never knew,” replied the lieutenant; “she died when I was but 
four years old, and my father soon after. This is her wedding-ring 
that I wear.” And he held out his hand. 

“ What is your full name?” asked Uncle John, very slowly. 

“ Reginald Foster Farnam.” 

* Do you know where your mother’s home was?” 

“In Portsmouth, I believe,” said the young man; “ my father’s 
brother, who brought me up, said so; but that her father was dis- 
pleased with the match, and died, leaving the property to another 
branch of his family. I am going to look up her relatives if I can, 
but I have very little data to go by. I have often thought that my 
middle name must have been her maiden name.” 

The cane dropped from Uncle John’s trembling hands, and he ex- 
claimed, “ Edith’s father did not die. Becky, bring me some water, 
I’m faint, for this is my little girl’s son who stands here before me!” 

Theodora ran for water, Mrs. Burnaby rose, trembling, from her 
chair, and the lieutenant seized him by the hand. “ Is it possible that 
you are my grandfather? I thought your name was Burnaby !” 

After a time Uncle John revived, and mutual explanations ensued. 

“T noticed first,” said the aged man, “ that your look and manner 
were like my lost girl’s; then that diamond scarf-pin you wear was one 
of mine, and I gave it to her the last birthday she was at home. You 
said your father’s name was Reginald, and in the letter she wrote me 
after her marriage she said, ‘ Forgive Reginald and your little Edie.’ 
Oh, the Lord be praised! For through you I can atone for my harsh- 
ness to my poor little girl.” 

After Uncle John had been gotten to his room and the amazed 
little Mrs. Burnaby to hers, the young people lingered a few minutes 
by the fire in silence. Theodora was the first to break it. 
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“Then you are my cousin,” she said, looking up smilingly. 

He took her hand and drew her to him. “ Yes, we are cousins, 
Theodora; but, my darling,—you will let me call you so?” he asked, 
tenderly,—* this relationship need not prevent a closer one. You are 
my ideal of all that is good and lovely, and will you consent to take 
me and try to make me like yourself?” 

And the blushing Theodora had not the heart to refuse her noble 
cousin the boon he asked. 


CAROLINE FRANCES LITTLE. 
Nantucket, Mass. 





THE EXPERIENCE OF A STAFF-OFFICER IN 
TIME OF WAR. 


£, 


Mr. Zero had only been serving with his regiment as a second lieu- 
tenant some two months when, on a certain day in February, 1862, he 
received from the hands of the adjutant’s orderly a paper directing 
him to report to the commanding officer as acting regimental adjutant. 
A bursting bomb-shell in his immediate vicinity, in after-years, did 
not create as great a disturbance in his mind as this particular order. 
When it is understood that the regiment was one of the oldest in the 
service, had such men serving with it then as Robert C. Buchanan, 
David A. Russel, Lewis C. Hunt, Henry M. Judah, Hiram Dryer, 
Robert N. Scott, and others of more or less note; that it had just re- 
turned from a nine years’ tour in the then far-off land of the Pacific 
coast ; that the commander who had issued the order was well known 
as one of the strictest disciplinarians in the army; and that Mr. Zero 
had been less than six months in the service, any one of our young 
fledglings will not wonder that he was struck dumb with consterna- 
tion. In addition to this, he was ordered to conduct the parade of the 
regiment that same afternoon in the grounds at the east front of the 
Capitol building at Washington City. 

Summoning up what little courage he had at his command, and 
assuring himself that his coat was buttoned up to the throat, that 
the eagle in every button stood in a vértical position, that the hook and 
eye at the collar was duly fastened, and that every hair of his tender 
moustache was in its proper place, he proceeded, with a doleful counte- 
nance, to the presence of his worthy commander, there saluted, and 
stated that he had been directed to report to him for duty as acting 
adjutant. 

The commanding officer rose from his chair to his full height of 
six feet in his stockings,—magnificently proportioned,—returned the 
salute, and surveyed Mr. Zero from the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet. The time that he stood there surveying his new staff- 
officer seemed like hours to that gentleman, his form and soldier-like 
grandeur growing larger and larger, while the latter felt as rapidly 
diminishing in size. But it was only a few seconds after all, and then, 
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in his courtly way, he waved Mr. Zero to a seat at a desk immediately 
in front of and facing his own, saying,— 

“There is your desk, Mr. Adjutant; please be seated.” 

Mr. Zero placed himself in that chair as tenderly as if he had been 
sentenced to do penance on a hot stove, with a lump in his throat as 
large as a 6-pounder cannon-ball. After several ineffectual gulps at 
endeavoring to swallow the lump, he found sufficient voice to say,— 

“Colonel, this detail was entirely unexpected by me, and I feel as 
if I [here came the cannon-ball back to his throat as large as ever] am 
not qualified to fill the position. There are others more—ahem !— 
capable of filling the—ahem !—more capable—er—er—no doubt who 
would be—ahem !—glad to get the place.” That was all he could blurt 
out, and Mr. Zero dropped his eyes to the floor. 

“T understood you to say that you had received the order detailing 
you as acting adjutant, did I not?” quietly inquired the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Zero. 

“Then,” said the colonel, “ endeavor to obey that as you have done 
other orders, and no doubt we shall get along pleasantly together. If 
there is anything you do not understand, come to me, and I will ex- 
plain it. That is all.” Then seeing Mr. Zero’s evident discomfort, he 
added, “‘ The business for to-day has been transacted. You will have 
nothing to do as adjutant until parade this evening.” 

Never will Mr. Zero forget that first parade. Here were officers 
whose brows were crowned with laurels from the Mexican War, and who 
had fought for years the dreadful Indians ; here were old soldiers who 
had tramped it across the burning sands of Mexico, who had roughed 
it with the regiment in the early days of California, withstanding all 
the temptations of the golden land,—men who had refused commissions 
in the rebel service to stand loyally by the government in its greatest 
hour of need. They all loomed up before Mr. Zero like leviathans, 
while he shrank into his shoes until he seemed to himself no larger 
than one of Gulliver’s Liliputians. 

When he endeavored to cajl the battalion to attention his voice 
seemed to emanate from some echo in far-off hills. How they ever 
heard him, God only knows, Mr. Zero does not. And when, after 
presenting the battalion to the colonel, he started forward to take his 
position, the last straw was added to the camel’s back, for there he 
saw standing with some friends, not ten yards in rear of the colonel, 
one of the dearest little girls in Washington, whose large brown eyes 
were fastened upon our youthful Mars with a glow of feverish excite- 
ment. Mr. Zero didn’t fall below zero, but he came very near it, for 
the more soldierly he tried to walk the more his legs seemed to act like 
those of a drunken man, and his face was burning with the hot blood 
that sprang from his heart like a mountain torrent. 

But when the parade was over those old, tried, and true captains 
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went up and patted the youngster on the shoulder, and told him that 
he had done well,—better far than they expected,—and this act of en- 
couragement remained ever afterwards in the memory of Mr, Zero as 
a bright green spot, and he ever found in those old soldiers, during the 
entire war, in whatever position he was placed, firm and good friends. 

The first time that Mr. Zero was ordered to place an officer in 
arrest he felt worse than the culprit himself. The standing orders 
were that there should be one officer present with each company at 
reveille roll-call. It was the adjutant’s duty to be present and report 
any absentees to the commanding officer. The custom of receiving 
the reports from the companies in those days was entirely different 
from the present time. Senior officers were not required to report to 
their juniors. The adjutant established himself where he could see 
each company, the sergeant-major some twenty paces in front of him, 
both facing the company parades. As soon as the roll-call was over 
the first sergeants assembled in front of the sergeant major, the senior 
on the right. When all were present, the sergeant-major gave the 
order to report, when each, in turn, commencing on the right, reported 
the result of the roll-call, the sergeant-major taking down the names 
of any absentees. Upon the completion of this, he faced about and 
reported the result to the adjutant, who, if he had any directions to 
give, gave them at this time, or ordered the first sergeants to be dis- 
missed. The adjutant then proceeded to report to the commanding 
officer, if the result of the roll-call was of such character as to need 
immediate action. If not, the adjutant was not required to report. 

It happened, however, one cold bleak morning that a certain officer, 
whose attention had been called several times previously to the fact 
that he had been absent, failed to show himself, and upon being called 
upon in writing for an explanation, replied that he had no explana- 
tion to offer, save that he had overslept himself. 

“Put on your sword, Mr. Zero,” said the colonel, “and place Mr. 
C in close arrest.” 

When, on a subsequent occasion in the field, Mr. Zero was ordered 
to go and withdraw the Third Infantry from the skirmish line im- 
mediately in contact with the enemy, he started with a lighter heart 
than on this occasion. Proceeding to Lieutenant C. ’s quarters, he 
delivered the colonel’s orders and immediately began stammering out 
an apology. 

“ My dear Zero,” said Lieutenant C , who was several years his 
senior in the service, “you are not doing this; all you have to do is to 
obey the colonel’s orders. I expected as much, so you see I am not 
disappointed. Sit down, my dear fellow,” he added, “and take a 
cheroot.” 

This cool and placid manner astonished Mr. Zero, and taught him 


a lesson which he has endeavored to carry out through his whole army 
Vou. VII. N. S.—No. 1. 4 
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life, and that is, the harder the duty one has to perform the more 
pleasantly one should endeavor to appear in the performance of it. 

Many a laugh has been had in the regiment over the incidents of 
the winter of 1861-62 in Washington. The regiment was barracked 
in an old row of buildings on First Street east, facing the east front of 
the Capitol building, known as Duff-Green’s row. The duties assigned 
to it were those of furnishing the guard for the Old Capitol Prison, 
located just one block north, and also of making patrols through the 
city, day and night, from the Anacostia Bridge at the Navy-Yard to 
Seventh Street west, taking in all of the city, north, as far as F 
Street, and to the south as far as the river, which territory included sev- 
eral notorious places in the memory of the soldiers of the Army of 
the Potomac. The Sixth Infantry also patrolled the same district. 
The patrols were always commanded by a second lieutenant, the first 
lieutenants having the honor of commanding the guard at the prison. 
On the whole, however, the seconds had more pleasure connected with 
the performance of their duty than the firsts. 

One day the colonel’s risibles were much affected by one of his 
youngest officers bringing to him, under guard, a newly-fledged_briga- 
dier-general, in full uniform, who was as irate as a mad bull that had 
had a red flag shaken in his face. The second “luff” reported that he 
had picked him up on the street without a pass. The said brigadier was 
going to have everybody dismissed from the service—the colonel and 
all—for the indignity of being arrested in broad daylight and marched 
through the public streets under guard. 

Mr. Zero could not help comparing the two soldiers,—one tall, well- 
proportioned, with a kingly bearing, and grown gray in the service, 
with only the rank of a lieutenant-colonel, while the other, with a star 
on his shoulder, was a red-faced, beery, butchery-looking fellow, and 
having as much the appearance of a soldier as a wine-cask. “Great 
heavens!” thought Mr. Zero, “is it possible that this man ranks the 
colonel ? and how would it be if he should fall under the butcher’s 
commands in the field, or in action? Heaven forbid!” he almost 
ejaculated aloud. 

The colonel immediately released the gentleman, after taking his 
name, and began to lecture the second “luff” for not having done like- 
wise instead of arresting him, when the patrol officer explained that he 
had politely asked him for his pass, but he declined to show any, and 
began to be somewhat abusive, when he demanded the general’s name, 
which he refused to give. He thereupon put him under guard, and had 
been compelled to listen to nothing but abuse of himself and the regu- 
lar army all the way to the barracks. This was confirmed by the 
sergeant of the patrol, when the colonel remarked,— 

“General, you are at liberty to go where you please; but I shall 
have to report you to head-quarters.” He then left, with vows of 
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having satisfaction, and all that sort of thing; but as the —th In- 
fantry was not dismissed from the service, and as “ the general,” on 
being met several times afterwards by patrols, always had his pass in 
his hand ready to show, it is fair to presume that he received a little 
lesson from the commanding general on the subject of obedience to 
orders, it being an imperative order that no officer or soldier should 
appear in the streets of Washington, except those on duty, without a 
pass from superior authority to themselves. 

The greatest nuisance, however, with which the patrols had to con- 
tend was the liquor saloons. The military orders were that all saloons 
should be closed at midnight, and patrol officers were especially en- 
joined with the execution of this order. Oa Pennsylvania Avenue, 
not far from the west front of the Capitol, was a place of this kind, 
kept by a German or Swiss. This man defied orders, had been closed 
up by patrols several times, and finally warned that if he persisted in 
his course his stock would be destroyed. 

One night Mr. Zero was wending his way homeward from a little 
entertainment when he saw a portion of the patrol halted in front of 
this particular saloon, and heard a slight commotion going on inside. 
The saloon doors were closed, but the side entrance stood open, and 
upon entering, he was surprised to find all the lights burning in the bar- 
room, but not a soul present. The proprietor and guests had fled 
through a back door ; the decanters and all the bottles -behind the bar 
were smashed to atoms. The bursting of barrel-heads could be plainly 
heard, and Mr. Zero followed the direction of the sounds to the cellar, 
where, without the slightest exaggeration, the cellar was flooded with 
liquor two or three inches deep. Brandy, rum, gin, whisky, cham- 
pagne, and other wines made up this terrible punch, the fumes of 
which, to one coming in from the night air, was sufficient almost to 
make him tipsy; and yet, strange to say, not one of the patrol who 
assisted in this destruction apparently had tasted a drop of it. Dozens 
upon dozens of cases of champagne, every bottle of which was worth 
five dollars at that time, were broken open and the necks of the bottles 
cracked ; barrels upon barrels of liquor simply had the heads knocked 
in and the contents mingled on the cemented floor. The place was a 
complete wreck, 

It may have been that the officer exceeded his authority a little; 
but warning had been given, martial law prevailed in the city, and on 
this particular night the orders were again violated, the bar-room being 
filled with soldiers and citizens when the patrol walked in. The pro- 
prietor complained of the matter to the authorities afterwards, even 
going so far as to obtain the intercession of the ambassador from the 
country to which he belonged, demanding indemnity as well as the 
dismissal of the officer. But the indemnity was not forthcoming, and 
the officer has since been recommended for the brevet of brigadier- 
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general for his gallantry as an Indian fighter ; and he still lives and 
will smile, if he reads these lines, as his memory leads him back to 
thirty years ago. 

The “ Monte Carlo” of Washington, during the War of the Rebel- 
lion, was in a three-story brick house near the National Theatre. The 
prince of this Monaco was a capital good fellow, and his guests could 
always find a royal feast at his tables, whether in the shape of viands 
or tiger-claws. The same old building stands there to-day, but it is 
unterianted, save by the spirits of those who once congregated within 
its walls. “They were brave, careless, happy fellows who used to meet 
there, and as Mr. Zero looked up at the building, thirty years after- 
wards, and called over the roll in his own mind, a shade of sorrow 
swept over his countenance, for nearly all of those whose names came 
to him had passed over to the other shore. A name, however, that 
stood out prominent above the rest was that of one who, at an early 
hour on a certain day, when there was much frost in the air, had 
awakened from his slumbers with a burning sensation in his throat 
and a terrible dryness of the tongue, no doubt produced by the keen 
frosty air of the night before. Unable to sleep, he arose and dressed 
hurriedly, and thought he would seek for some temporary relief. As 
he walked towards a “drug” shop, he suddenly remembered the 
emptiness of his pockets when he started out the evening previous. 
His pride would not permit him to ask for “tick” on that kind of a 
dose of medicine, and so-he thought he would feel around in the corners 
of his vest pocket for a long-hidden sixpence. He dived his forefinger 
and thumb into the right pocket, and feeling some crumpled rag-like 
things, wondered how they came there, and he pulled them out ; when, 
lo and behold! he found they were all green in color, with five, ten, and 
twenty stamped on them. He stopped as if he had been shot. Dame 
Fortune having played this trick on him, he thought he would investi- 
gate and see how far she had extended her favors. In each pocket of 
his vest and trousers he hauled out crumpled bills until he found that 
he was the possessor of a very large sum of money. Suddenly he 
grew pale. “His recollection of the evening previous was somewhat 
dim. Had he robbed any one? Had he burglarized or murdered? 
And as these thoughts came over him great drops of perspiration stood 
out on his forehead. He glanced about him to see if there was a 
policeman near, and finding none, he hurried back to his rooms, for- 
getful of what had brought him out so early in the morning. It was 
not until he had breakfasted, gone to his office, and one of his friends 
dropped in, that the load was lifted from his mind. He had indulged 
in too many “quail on toast” the night before; had borrowed ten 
dollars from a friend, and concluded to feel the tiger’s claws. His 
supper disturbed his mental equilibrium, but his good luck was extraor- 
dinary ; his friends tried .to induce him to quit, but it was of no use; 
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whenever his pile of chips became excessive they took them and turned 
them into the bank, and rammed the cash into his pockets, leaving 
him a stack or two in the hope that he would lose them, and, as he 
knew nothing of the money he had in his pockets, he would then 
stop. This finally occurred, when one of them put him into a car- 
riage and took him home. 

During all this time troops had been gathering from the different 
States, and the city was surrounded by encampments. McClellan had 
thoroughly organized an army of over one hundred thousand men, 
and they were employed daily in constructing fortifications to protect 
the national capital and in perfecting themselves in drill. What a 
contrast from the first day of January, 1861! Then the political 
situation was so critical that no man could foresee the outcome. The 
government of the United States had in its capital city no effective 
force for sustaining its dignity, preserving public order, or even pro- 
tecting its existence in the capital of the nation. 

A few enlisted men of ordnance occupied the Arsenal; two men 
had the care of the Columbian Armory, and a small force of marines 
formed the guard of the Navy-Yard; but these were not in sufficient 
number to effectively guard their own positions. The organization 
of the militia of the District had been broken up in anticipation of a 
new law on the subject, but the proposed new law had not been acted 
upon by Congress, and there could be no hope under the then ex- 
isting circumstances that action would be taken on it during that ses- 
sion. This condition of affairs was the subject of a serious conference 
between Lieutenant-General Scott and Colonel Charles P. Stone, on the 
evening of the 31st of December, 1860, the former having come from 
New York to Washington, on the call of the President, for consulta- 
tion on the policy to be pursued by the government. 

The aged general expressed to Colonel Stone his solicitude on the 
want of any military strength in the capital, and asked him what 
would, in his opinion, be the attitude of the people of the Federal 
District towards the government of the United States in case of any 
serious danger threatening its stability. Colonel Stone had made that 
subject one of careful study, and he informed the general that he felt 
confident that two-thirds of the “fighting stock” of the District 
would be ready to stand by the government and defend it; that 
great anxiety and uneasiness prevailed among the people, and that 
while thousands were ready to do their utmost for the stability of 
the government, no one knew its policy or its desires; that there 
were plenty of suggestions, but no sound plan of action, and there 
was no rallying-point for such as desired to be of service to assemble 
upon. 

This conference was closed by the arrival of the hour at which the 
general had an appointment to call upon the President ; but as he was 
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about entering his carriage, he turned to Colonel Stone, and, placing 
his hand on the latter’s shoulder, said, very emphatically,— 

“You say these people have no rallying-point. Make yourself 
that rallying-point.” 

He drove off to the Executive Mansion, and on the following morn- 
ing (January 1, 1861) Stone was appointed by the President, colonel in 
the staff, and inspector-general of the District of Columbia. On the 
2d of January he qualified and entered upon his new duties, under 
the direct orders of the general-in-chief. He immediately addressed 
letters to a large number of influential citizens and addressed himself 
personally to others, stating that it would be agreeable to the govern- 
ment should each of them raise a company of one hundred men, vol- 
unteers for service in the District. This action was the first intimation 
from the government to the people that a mixture of force was to enter 
into its policy, which, up to that time, had been one of conciliation 
pure and simple. 

The response of the men of the District was prompt, and not to be 
mistaken or misunderstood. Old volunteer organizations assembled 
and filled their ranks, and new companies of volunteers formed rapidly 
and presented themselves. The people were enthusiastic, and the newly- 
formed companies purchased their uniforms themselves, hired and paid 
for armories in which to assemble for drill, and called upon the gov- 
ernment for arms, equipments, and ammunition only. By the 22d of 
February a respectable force of about two thousand of these troops 
paraded in honor of the day, and made it evident to all present in the 
capital that the government had at its disposal at least a certain military 
force in case of necessity. ‘The number of companies increased almost 
daily, and it was this force which, on the 4th of March, 1861, together 
with a handful of regular troops which General Scott had been able to 
assemble (two batteries of artillery, one company of engineers, and 
some two hundred cavalrymen), rendered practicable and safe the 
quiet inauguration of the constitutionally-elected President. 

A battalion of District troops, under Colonel Tait, guarded the 
position where the President took the oath of office and made his 
inaugural address. District of Columbia volunteer cavalry guarded 
the carriage in which the two Presidents rode, while the engineer com- 
pany (Duane’s) marched before the carriage and District volunteers 
behind it. District riflemen occupied the windows of the Capitol 
building, overlooking the ceremony of inauguration, and also occupied 
the roofs of the houses along Pennsylvania Avenue, through which 
the procession passed. 

During the month of March, 1861, these volunteers were active 
in drilling and perfecting their discipline, and although not yet mus- 
tered into service, most of them held themselves constantly ready for 
service in case of need. The case of need soon came. Before the 
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firing of the first hostile shot against Fort Sumter, the condition of 
affairs at the capital rendered it necessary for the government to have 
troops for the protection of the public departments, and the muster 
into service of, at first, four companies, then eight, and before that could 
be accomplished, of all the District volunteers, was ordered. This 
muster-in was commenced on the 10th of April, 1861. 

As Colonel Stone had organized these troops and instructed them, 
the honor of commanding them in service was conferred on him, and 
he was appointed a brigadier-general. They numbered about three 
thousand five hundred men, and during much of their three months’ 
service they performed duty which, in ordinary war service, would 
reasonably require twice their number. They guarded the public build- 
ings and property. They at the same time guarded the bridges and 
roads giving entrance to the city, holding a line of about eighteen miles 
in length when Washington was cut off from communication with the 
rest of the country. They seized and guarded the supply of flour from 
which bread was made for the people of the District, for themselves, 
and for the earliest arrivals of outside troops. They seized and held the 
steamers which, had they left for Acquia Creek and Baltimore, would 
have been seized at Alexandria. They occupied the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad between Washington and Annapolis Junction, and thus 
opened the way for the arrival of friendly troops. They advanced the 
advance guard in the first movement into Virginia, when Alexandria 
was captured. They captured the first uniformed prisoners taken from 
the enemy ; and when the capital of the country had been rendered 
fully secure by the arrival of masses of troops from the Northern States, 
they followed up the line of the Potomac to Harper’s Ferry, to keep 
watch and ward over the capital at a good distance from it, subse- 
quently strengthening General Patterson’s column ; and although the 
term of service for which some of them had engaged expired while they 
were in the field and in the face of the enemy, they remained without 
any question as to the time, without being asked, and without a murmur. 

The loyalty of the people of the District of Columbia was often 
questioned during the war, but these facts will show what the nation 
owes to the District of Columbia volunteer militia. 

But the enemy had not been slow in the mean time. It was now 
March,—nine months since the first battle of Bull Run. Now the 
Potomac River was blockaded above Acquia Creek ; immense fortifi- 
cations had been thrown up at Manassas (only twenty-seven miles from 
Washington) ; every available point on the Potomac River was occu- 
pied by a rebel battery; and a hostile army stood almost at the very 
doors and within sight of the legislative halls of the country. 

The President and the Cabinet and the press of the country were 
urging a movement by McClellan. ‘On to Richmond!” was the cry 
day after day. 
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One night in this same month of March, Mr. Zero was quietly read- 
ing (not the Bible which a certain young lady had presented to him the 
Christmas before) one of Balzac’s novels, when he received orders from 
the colonel to prepare the regiment to take the field at once, with ten 
days’ rations; all superfluous baggage of officers and companies to be 
packed and turned over to the quartermaster’s department at Wash- 
ington ; officers only permitted to carry a valise, a mess-chest, and a roll 
of bedding; men nothing but the field kit and shelter-tents (something 
new, which they had never seen put together); also necessary field 
records and returns,—nothing else,—and to be in readiness to assemble 
at Franklin Square (an hour’s march, by the way) by nine o’clock the 
next morning. 

It was now ten o’clock at night. The enlisted men were all asleep. 
Guards had to be relieved, patrols called in, and everybody notified. 
Mr. Zero made a break for the guard-house, dispatched orderlies and 
members of the guard for the non-commissioned staff, and having col- 
lected them and given instructions for the companies, he repaired to his 
office to make preparations for the head-quarters and band. Now, he 
knew as much about a field kit and necessary books and returns as he 
knew about the strength of the rebel army. The question would nat- 
urally be asked, why he did not go to the colonel and get the necessary 
information. The reason is, that the colonel was living in his private 
residence, near the War Department, at the other end of the city, and 
Mr. Zero could not have gone up there and back before midnight, and 
therefore he was compelled to decide matters for himself. Here were 
regimental records going back to 1815; there were flags that were tat- 
tered and torn, having waved over the regiment in the Florida and the 
Mexican wars,—some white, some blue, and some red,—flags that had 
heralded the morning sun on the Atlantic border, and had kissed the 
last rays of the setting sun on the golden sands of the Pacific shore. 
How lovingly he touched their tender folds! How his heart swelled 
with pride as he realized that he was the custodian of these precious 
relics! Which should he select? He thought, and very naturally too, 
that the flags under which so much had been accomplished were the 
emblems that should stir men to do their duty, and so he wanted to 
take all of them ; but he suddenly remembered that there was only one 
color-sergeant in the regiment, and that he could only carry one stand 
of colors. So he laid them all tenderly aside except one, which was 
the newest and best preserved. It was of blue silk and had the name 
of the regiment painted on it. The others he ordered to be boxed. 
Fortunately he had gotten the right one; but it never entered his head 
to take a stand of United States colors. 

Then, having signed the necessary orders for the companies, and 
given instructions to prepare the band and head-quarters (which he was 
satisfied the sergeant-major and his clerks knew more about than he, 
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Mr. Zero, did), he mounted the sad-looking beast of a horse which the 
generous quartermaster’s department had thought good enough for an 
infantry adjutant to ride, and prepared to notify the officers of the 
regiment. What this amounted to may be readily imagined when it 
is known that one officer lived on Pennsylvania Avenue, near George- 
town ; another on H Street, near Fifteenth ; another on F Street, near 
Seventh ; two on Pennsylvania Avenue, near the Navy- Yard, two others 
on Capitol Hill, south of the Capitol ; and the others in various houses 
in the vicinity of the barracks, 

It was about halfspast one A.M. when this was through, and then 
the remainder of the time to daylight Mr. Zero spent in his office, an- 
swering questions and overseeing the work of preparation. The regi- 
ment was to be formed at eight o’clock.. He had not thought of him- 
self, and so when the regiment was about ready to form he jammed a 
pair of socks and a change of underclothes into a small satchel, trust- 
ing to luck for something to eat. 

However, at the appointed time the regiment was at the rendezvous, 
but for some reason it was several hours before the entire regular brigade 
assembled in Franklin Square; finally, it took up the line of march, 
under Brigadier-General George Sykes, and tramped down Fourteenth 
Street to the Long Bridge, under the inspiring tune of “ The Girl I left 
behind me.” 

Thus Mr. Zero bade adieu to the gayeties of the national capital, 
to spend several years floundering through the mud of “ Ole Virginny.”’ 


ZERO. 
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SHOULD OUR HARBOR DEFENSES BE CON- 
TROLLED BY THE NAVY? 


For the past sixty years there have been those who have agitated the 
subject of relying on the navy mainly as a defense for our sea-coast 
in time of war. The impossibility of accomplishing this is manifest 
without having a navy many times stronger than the most powerful 
foreign navy. For, as we could not anticipate the peril of the enemy’s 
attack on our great extent of sea-coast, we would have to be as strong 
at any one of our important harbors as the enemy’s united fleet. Again, 
the vulnerability of floating defenses to torpedo attack, their rapid 
deterioration, and the greatly disproportionate cost of guns afloat as 
compared with those on land, would seem to have forever settled this 
question. But, again, it crops up in another form. The navy, as such, 
does not assume to shoulder any such task; but the suggestion comes 
first from one and then from another of their officers, that an appre- 
ciable part of the navy shall come ashore and assume the functions of 
our land forces, particularly those of the artillery, in the control of our 
sea-coast defenses. 

Let us see what a burden they would assume. There are at present 
about three thousand heavy artillerymen. In war it would take some 
‘ eighty-five thousand artillerists to man the defensive works contem- 
plated. In peace it would require an increase of three thousand in the 
enlisted strength of the navy without adding one man to the sea-going 
force. In time of war it would require eighty-five thousand seamen 
artillerists in addition to an increased complement afloat. It would be 
manifestly impracticable to raise any such number of sailors for land 
service, in addition to those required for sea service. Again, wherein 
would be the advantage of substituting a more expensive element? 
The average pay of sailors is greater than that of soldiers ; and, if we 
compare the rank of navy with artillery officers, there is a great dis- 
crepancy in favor of the former; so the increase in expense to the 
‘government would be great, both with officers and men. 

Let us compare the rank of our naval establishment with that of 
our artillery. 
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Line 
Officers. 
Major-generals 0 
Brigadier-generals ... 0 
Captains Colonels 5 
Commanders Lieutenant-colonels ... 5 
Lieutenant-commanders . 75 15 
Lieutenants Captains 60 
Lieutenants, junior grade. 75 First lieutenants .... 180 
Ensigns Second lieutenants ... 65 


Navy. . Artillery. 


Suppose it were practicable to obtain the increased number of sailors, 
and their compensation were no greater than so many soldiers, would it 
then be advisable to substitute sailors for artillerists in our sea-coast forts ? 
Would the work be as well done? Would the navy be benefited by the 
change? Would they not as sailors be absolutely injured in morale? 

This is the age of specialists. It would be impracticable to give 
sailors, in addition to their work, equivalent instruction in the duties 
that our artillery perform. We have seen sufficient in the past of the 
assumption of duties not their own on the part of the artillery. Until 
relatively recently our artillery competed, frequently with success, with 
the infantry in small-arm target practice. This field was already effi- 
ciently covered by our infantry, and should never, for the best interests 
of the service at large, have been entered by the artillery. It was in 
every case done at the cost of instruction in the artilleryman’s own 
specialty. We have witnessed the manceuvres of naval brigades ashore, 
and does any one pretend that the various details of attack and defense 
are as well executed as they are by soldiers? The difference is marked. 
The same comparison may be made with reference to rifle target prac- 
tice. Of course the soldier is supposed to practice what is within the 
province of his duties; and for such duties to be equally as well per- 
formed by sailors, the latter would require as much instruction as the 
soldier, and this could be given only by neglecting sailor duties ; in a 
measure, ceasing to be sailors. 

The Germans have assigned the defense of their sea-coast entirely 
to the navy. They have but a limited sea-coast; but few harbors to 
defend ; and their land frontier is far more likely to be attacked than 
their maritime frontier. So immense are their armies in time of war 
that it is not surprising that the relatively less important coast defenses 
have been turned over to the navy. It was found that the engineers 
during mobilization were overburdened, and the marine artillery, which 
formed part of the army, and in 1875 consisted of less than five hun- 
dred officers and men, was insufficient for the defense of the forts and 
management of torpedo-boats. 

The reasons for the transfer of the German fortifications to their 
navy are given by Lieutenant C. C. Rogers, United States navy (An- 
nual of the Office of Naval Intelligence), and are as follows: 
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“(1) The guns and carriages are similar to those used in the navy. 

“(2) As this defense is chiefly against attack by ships and naval 
landing parties, seamen will appreciate more readily the points of 
weakness and the objects of manceuvres by ships, and will recognize 
the probable designs of the enemy from his preparations. 

“(3) As the defenses consist largely of turrets moved by steam 
or hydraulic power, a class of men which does not exist in the army is 
necessary for the manipulation of the machinery. 

(4) Seamen are better fitted to take care of works situated at the 
mouths of rivers, and will co-operate more advantageously with the 
submarine defense. 

If the attempt were made to apply these reasons to our service 
may we not inquire,— 

(1) Have we any occasion to assume that in future our gun-car- 
riages will be any more similar to those in the navy than they have 
been in the past? ; 

(2) If seamen appreciate more readily the points of weakness of 
ships, may it not be argued that our artillerists appreciate more readily 
the weak points of forts? Would it not be equally as logical for this 
reason to turn the ships over to the artillery, and effect a mutual 
transfer, the navy taking the forts and the army the ships? 

(3) With regard to turrets, they will probably be resorted to only 
in exceptional cases; and if a class of men does not exist in the Ger- 
man army who are able to manage them, we may rest assured that with 
the instruction in steam and mechanism, which all officers at the artil- 
lery school receive, there will be perfectly capable hands to take charge 
of both turrets and gun-carriages as rapidly as they are provided. 

(4) We can see no reason for supposing that seamen are better 
fitted to take charge of works situated at mouths of rivers; and as to 
co-operation between the two branches of the military service, in the 
past there has probably been no more friction than within either 
service. 

Although the German ravy has control of their sea-coast defenses, 
they recognize the necéssity of assigning special duties to their marine 
artillery. Asa rule they do not serve on board ships, being primarily 
intended for service in the coast fortifications; and it has been neces- 
sary to specialize the torpedo-boat service by training sailors and fire- 
men for that service only. 

In France all forts facing the sea are manned by the marine artil- 
lery. This corps, which is only for land service, is also charged with 
the manufacture and preservation of all artillery for the navy. The 
minister of war is still charged with the defense of the coast proper. 

In Italy all forts occupying elevated positions are garrisoned by 
the army, while batteries covering mines and obstructions are manned 
by the navy. As an example of the ignorance of the Italian army 
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officers to whom the defense of the upper forts at Spezzia was com- 
mitted, they could not at their manceuvres distinguish the attack from 
the defense, nor tell a merchantman from a man-of-war. To our 
artillery officers, or men, such ignorance is incomprehensible. With 
the familiar sight of our new men-of-war in our several harbors, draw- 
ings and photographs of the same to be seen everywhere, not one of 
our ships could enter a harbor garrisoned by our forces without its 
identity being immediately discovered ; or, at least, the class to which 
she belonged. 

In England the fortifications are under control of the army. At 
the naval ports they may be manned partly by their marine artillery 
and marine infantry. The entire army of England is stationed with 
a view of rapid concentration on the coast. 

In England certain navy officials have discussed the advisability of 
securing the coast defenses for themselves. Like the discussion which 
has taken place for over a century with regard to dispensing with their 
marines aboard ship, better reasons may be given against such a step 
than in favor of it. Captain Charles Johnston, R.N., says that it is 
highly probable that a proper proportion, for the present, aboard ship 
would be two-thirds marines to one-third seamen. The change from 
sails to steam rendering the large number of sailors less necessary, and 
the superior discipline of the soldier whether ashore or afloat being 
appreciated. 

It would seem that because certain auxiliary and most useful duties 
will probably be performed by the navy in defense of our harbors, it 
gives a pretext for their reaching out to absorb army functions. 

In our country the number of sailors employed on such duties 
must bear a small proportion to the land forces in time of war. 
Probably in only two of our chief seaports will it be found advisable 
to resort to floating batteries, the nature of the conformation of the 
land rendering it unnecessary elsewhere; and it is fortunate for us 
from a pecuniary stand-point that such is the case. A floating battery 
to carry two 16}-inch guns and one 10-inch gun would cost approxi- 
mately three million three hundred thousand dollars. It is exposed to 
torpedo attacks and rapid deterioration. For this amount a fortress 
to mount two 16}-inch guns, twenty 12-inch guns, forty-eight 12-inch 
mortars, four hundred mines with adjuncts, including casemates and 
the necessary flanking defenses, with one hundred and fifty-eight thou- 
sand dollars left for contingencies, may be provided for the same amount, 
—three million three hundred thousand dollars; and the fort is invul- 
nerable to torpedo attack and relatively imperishable. 

Now let us refer to the inaccuracy of guns afloat, large and small, 
even when handled by a highly-instructed and efficient force. At the 
bombardment of Alexandria, in the whole action, in spite of the many 
advantages on the side of the ships, the total number of hits on the 
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Egyptian forts, excludiug shrapnel and segment, was about one in 
nineteen rounds, and of thirty-three thousand bullets from machine- 
guns and small-arms, there were discovered on Egyptian guns and car- 
riages but seven hits.' Think of it, one hit out of nearly five thousand 
shots! and Captain Fisher, C.B.R.N., states: “ The conditions at 
Alexandria were not unfavorable to machine-guns, The ranges of the 
inshore squadron were moderate. The tops of the ships were above 
the level of the guns in Meks Fort, which was so designed as to give 
every advantage to the attack.” 

With regard to submarine mines, they should undoubtedly be con- 
trolled and managed by our sea-coast artillery. The artillery would 
always be present in our harbors, and no dependence on the navy would be 
necessary, and would be even objectionable, as the latter would have to 
be called from their own duties afloat, and probably when most needed 
would be efficiently occupied at sea. Besides, at the Artillery School, 
as compared with the Naval Torpedo School, more than twice the time 
is allotted to the subjects of high explosives, electricity, and submarine 
mining, and many artillery officers have supplemented this course by 
the Willett’s Point course, and have devoted in all more than quad- 
ruple the time allowed the navy officer in similar instruction. We 
recognize the ability of certain naval experts who have made a specialty 
of this subject, and claim equal honors for our army officers who have 
devoted themselves to the same specialty. 

There would remain for the navy, in harbor defense, the “ cavalry 
of the sea,” torpedo-boats. Nor can we understand that there is any 
more reason for assigning the control of the defense of an important 
harbor to the navy because they control the torpedo-boats than there 
would be wisdom in giving the command of an army in the field to 
that officer who commands its outposts. 

The engineer studies the progress of naval architecture and the 
limitations imposed on steamships; but it is not the business of the 
sailor to lay down rules for the guidance of the engineer. The sailor 
with characteristic pride in his fighting-machines, and the elation which 
so naturally and properly attaches to the exponent of attack, occasionally 
lays claim to capabilities opposed to every inference from history and 
wholly beyond the regions of practical possibility. 

The probable strength and form of attack having been laid down, 
the soldier is able to fix the necessary strength of the garrison. The 
nature of gun being determined, he can arrive at the best distribution 
and the most suitable mounting. Finally, it is his business to design 
the necessary works and lay down the organization required to render 
them efficient for war. 

As to the impossibility of saddling any additional duties on our 


1 The italics throughout are my own. 
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navy, I will quote Lieutenant J. C. Wilson, U.S.N.:? “ As it now 
stands, an officer is expected to know,— 

“1. All about maneuvring and fighting vessels of war. 

“2. All about navigating at sea. 

3. All about the executive duties required on board. 

“4, All about drilling the crew with the guns and small-arms. 

“5, A fair knowledge of infantry tactics, field artillery, fortifica- 
tions, ete. 

“6, All about the use of torpedoes. 

“7, A fair knowledge of electricity. 

“8, A thorough knowledge of international law. 

“9, A thorough knowledge of submarine mines and harbor defenses, 

“In short, to be able to command a vessel of war at sea under all 
circumstances of war and weather, as well as to be able to take charge 
of a landing party, throw up fortifications, plant mines, and defend a 
harbor from attack. It is contended that this is too much to expect 
any one man to accomplish, and it would seem that if a line-officer’s 
requirements were confined to his duties on board sea-going men-of- . 
war, it would embrace quite as much as he should be expected to 
know, and even more than he could thoroughly learn by application or 
experience,” 

As to the increased efficiency claimed for sailors over soldiers in the 
garrisoning of forts, let us refer to the very first paragraph of the 
excellent prize essay of the United States Naval Institute, 1891 : 

“ Petty officers’ billets of the seaman class are thoroughly unat- 
tractive, and are filled throughout the service to-day by men who, how- 
ever efficient they may be as seamen, have had very little modern training 
in the theory and practice of gunnery, have seldom been intrusted with 
the handling or drilling of a squad of men, and have very little idea of 
their duties and responsibilities as petty officers in a military sense. This 
is more the fault, however, of imperfect enlistment, laws, and defective 
methods of organization and training than any lack of intelligence or 
capability on the part of the petty officers themselves.” 

From the same essay. we have: “ It is certainly in keeping with the 
march of progress abroad to follow the example of foreign powers and 
place our sea-coast defenses in the hands of a semi-naval branch of the 
government. The record of the marine corps certainly merits the con- 
fidence of the country, and in taking this step we are but following out 
the dictates of wisdom in officering our sea-coast garrisons ultimately 
with graduates of the Naval Academy.” Does it not suggest itself to 
the tax-payer that our government has interests paramount to providing 
commissions for surplus graduates of the Naval Academy? Has our 
artillery ever been found wanting in time of need? Have we nota 
history of which we are all proud ? 


2 UNITED SERVICE, July, 1891. 
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The progress of science has rendered none the less cogent the 
reasons for leaving the navy untrammeled in their own sphere, which 
have been uttered from time to time by most eminent authorities, 
proud as all Americans are of the glorious history and traditions of 
our navy. 

Colonel Jos, G. Totten, United States Engineers, in his report on 
the defense of the Atlantic frontier, says, “ We are aware that some 
of our ships have been blockaded within our harbors, but we are not 
aware that any of the high distinction achieved by that service has 
been gained in these blockaded ships. 

“On the other hand, we know that instead of lying in harbor and 
contenting themselves with keeping a few more of the enemy’s vessels 
in watch over them than their own number,—instead of leaving the 
enemy’s commerce in undisturbed enjoyment of the sea and our own 
commerce without countenance or aid,—they scattered themselves 
over the wide surface of the ocean, penetrated to the most remote seas, 
everywhere acting with the most brilliant success against the enemy’s 
navigation. And we believe, moreover, that in the amount of enemy’s 
property destroyed, of American property protected or recovered, and 
in the number of hostile ships kept in pursuit of our scattered vessels, 
—ships evaded if superior and beaten if equal,—they rendered benefits 
a thousand-fold greater, to say nothing of the glory they acquired for 
the nation and the character they imparted to it, than any that would 
have resulted from a state of passiveness in the harbors. 

“ Confident that this is the true policy as regards the employment 
of the navy proper, we doubt not that it will in the future be acted on 
as it has been in the past, and that the results, as regards both honor 
and advantage, will be expanded commensurately with its own en- 
largement. 

“In order, however, that the navy may always assume and main- 
tain that active and energetic deportment in offensive operations which 
is at the same time so consistent with its functions and so consonant 
with its spirit, we have shown that it must not be occupied with mere 
coast defense.” 

Commander (afterwards Admiral) 8S. FP. Dupont, United States 
navy, placed himself on record as follows: 

“This subject is one which involves the honor and safety of the 
country ; it has been critically examined by distinguished military 
men and eminent statesmen, and I do not venture to think that I can 
throw much new light upon it. In such an investigation one’s pro- 
fession and esprit de corps would naturally lead in any scheme for the 
general defense to bring the navy prominently forward. But this 
question is too broad and national to be viewed from any such narrow 
limits, and in examining it an officer should discard from his mind to 
which arm of the public service he belongs. In my apprehension, 
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however, the most extended system of fortifications for the defense of 
our sea-board will still leave enough for the navy to do; a navy, too, 
carried far beyond its present number and strength. Indeed, this arm 
can only fill its special mission in war, that of aggression, by being 
enabled to leave the great seaports and exposed points on our maritime 
frontier to a more certain and more economical system of protection, 
in order to carry the ‘sword of state’ upon the broad ocean, sweep 
from it the enemy’s commerce, capture or scatter the vessels of war 
protecting it, cover and convoy our own to its destination, and be 
ready to meet hostile fleets ; in other words, to contend for the mastery 
of the seas where alone it can be obtained, on the sea itself. 

“Yet it is not to be denied that theories have sprung up assigning 
much less importance than formerly to fortifications, in a system of 
national defense, under the influence of opinions which doubtless have 
some truth in them, but which are liable to be carried to a dangerous 
extent. Various reasons might be assigned for this change of opinion, 
—speculation, supposed economy, @ mistaken desire to advance the in- 
terests of the navy; in short, the characteristic pursuit of theor‘es into 
the field of extravagance. 

“Tf our country had to rely on naval defenses, it may well be 
questioned whether any portion of the navy would be suffered to leave 
our coasts for the protection and preservation of our foreign commerce 
while we were under the alarm of war. However great the naval 
force might be, it would not be thought sufficient. The dangers nearest 
home would command our interest and sympathy ; the preservation 
of our great emporiums of commerce from sudden devastation would 
cause the single trading ships upon the ocean to be forgotten. And 
how would a naval force for home defense be partitioned out to the 
different cities and stations without endless vexation, dissatisfaction, 
and dispute? . . . Nor is this all that is involved in so destructive a 
proposition : it would divert the navy from its highest duty ; deprive 
it of its chief honor and merit and best claim to the respect and 
support of the people,—that is, the vindication of the national honor on 
the high seas. Again, if naval defenses are relied on, they will either 
be manned or not. If manned, what shall we say of the effects of 
such a life upon men and officers? Would it not be destructive of all 
those characteristics of skill, daring, and endurance which give to the 
seaman his power and prestige upon the ocean?” | 

* * * * * * * 2K 

“Tn the first part of this report it has been stated that, however 
complete our system of fortifications may be made, a large sphere 
of action in a scheme of national defense will still devolve upon the 
navy. The general effect of fortifications is to exclude war from our 
borders and contribute to the inestimable advantage of leaving society 
in an undisturbed state, pursuing its usual avocations. A navy becomes 
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efficient just in proportion as it is relieved from harbor defense, and in a 
war, even defensive in its origin and object, the navy in almost every 
case must assume an offensive attitude. We lose, the vantage-ground 
if we wait the assault of the enemy. One would suppose there could 
scarcely be a dissenting opinion in reference to this point: that the 
special function of the navy, in war, is to be aggressive. 

“To retain the navy for harbor defense was entertained at the 
commencement of the last war with England; the proposition to do 
so sprung from the apprehension that it could not compete with the 
vastly superior English forces upon the ocean. But at that time some 
brave and sagacious officers in the high ranks saved the navy from the 
fate that threatened it, and to those gentlemen it owes all its subsequent 
honors, usefulness, and prosperity. If any such ideas prevail at this 
day, in or out of the profession, those holding them would do well to 
pause and consider what the navy would have lost and what the 
country would have lost if our ships of war had at that eventful 
period been deprived of the opportunity of filling a bright page in the 
nation’s history by their achievements upon the ocean.” 

In this connection an eloquent passage in the speech of a great 
statesman is recalled, delivered in the Senate of the United States in 
1838. After alluding to our being at war with England at a moment 
when she had gained an ascendency on the seas over the whole combined 
powers of Europe, and quoting the familiar verse of her poet,— 


‘¢ Her march is o’er the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep,”’ 


Mr. Webster says, “ Now, sir, since we were at war with her I was 
for intercepting her march; I was for calling upon her, and paying 
our respects to her at home; I was for giving her to know that we, 
too, had a right of way over the seas, and that our officers and our 
sailors were not entire strangers on the bosom of the deep; I was for 
doing something more with our navy than to keep it on our shores for 
the protection of our own coasts and our own harbors; I was for 
giving play to its gallant and burning spirit; for allowing it to go 
forth upon the seas, and to encounter on an open and an equal field 
whatever the proudest or the bravest of the enemy could bring against 
it. I knew the character of its officers and the spirit of its seamen, 
and I knew that in their hands, though the flag of the country might 
go down to the bottom, while they went with it, yet that it could never 
be dishonored or disgraced. 

“Since she was our enemy, and a most powerful enemy, I was for 
touching her, if we could, in the very apple of her eye; for reaching 
the highest feather in her cap, for clutching at the very highest jewel 
in her crown... . 

“ The ocean, therefore, was the proper theatre for decjding this con- 
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troversy with our enemy; and on that theatre my ardent wish was 
that our own power should be concentrated to the utmost. 

“Tt would be ill suited, indeed, to the spirit of this nation to retain 
its naval forces in its own waters duriag war, especially if that war 
were with a naval power.” 

Great stress seems to be placed by certain of our naval writers on 
the precedent of Germany in this matter. Is it wise to blindly follow 
in all details a foreign government whether its actions are applicable 
to our institutions or not? They speak German in their forts. Is 
it any reason why we should give up our mother-tongue and speak 
German in ours? They stint their navy lieutenants on twenty-five 
dollars a month. Is that any reason why we should starve ours on a 
like amount? Still there seems to bea craze for saying, “It is so 
done in the German service.” 

We do not believe that the artillery will evacuate the forts; but if 
such were the case the country at large would have occasion to regret 
if to occupy these forts the navy in time of war be called upon to 
abdicate a field of action in which it has contributed to history some 
of its most brilliant and thrilling pages, deeds which must forever to 
posterity be an incentive to emulation. 


CLARENCE DEEMs, 
First Tieutenant Fourth Artillery. 


Fort Monrog, Virainia, 
October 9, 1891. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THERE has been no necessity for comments on the Chilean business. 
The daily press of all countries always “goes off at half-cock” when 
a complication of this kind arises. Serious embarrassment to those who 
are charged with the management of affairs is often the consequence 
of the utterances of some perfectly irresponsible editorial writer, 
who, while perhaps entirely misinformed, or incapable of forming an 
opinion, writes as if he was the special custodian of all the secrets of 
the State Department. 

The correspondents of the English papers have been most diffuse, 
as well as inaccurate, in the letters which they have sent. For the 
most part they are evidently “ bread-and-butter” men, who write in a 
certain line, as ordered by the people who send them out. Other 
letters which have been published bear internal evidence of having 
been written by persons who, having had some interruption in business, 
have made as much trouble and ill-feeling as possible, and yet when it 
comes to the point are seriously alarmed at possible results, to which 
they have themselves blindly contributed. These persons do not in 
the least fancy such a state of things as an American ownership of the 
“nitrate” business and other such matters. Yet to that they see it 
might come, in the end, if things are pushed too far. 

We have not, we say, hitherto commented upon the course these 
quill-drivers have taken, but when it comes to attacking the honor 
and truthfulness of one of our best officers, who is debarred by his 
position from newspaper controversy, it is time to say something. 
It has been deliberately charged, in certain English papers, that Rear- 
Admiral Brown, of the United States navy, lent his flag-ship for the 
purpose of taking Balmacedist officers to spy upon the other party, 
and to observe and report upon the landing of that party’s forces at 
Quinteros. 

Those who know George Brown and his character as an officer and 
as a man of sense, knew that such a charge was ridiculous. It was a 
matter of course that, as soon as he could be reached by the authority 
which had a right to question him, he would give a categorical denial. 
He “did not invite or take any Chileans. Invited foreign officers only. 
German went. No one from this ship gave any information. Full 
infurmation about landing was known at Santiago and Valparaiso 
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before I sailed at noon.” So runs the telegram which he sent as 
soon as he learned what was being said, and was just what might have 
been expected. 

As for the London Times, which has taken the lead in this alarming, 
sensational, and mendacious “ correspondence,” the whole world knows 
what mistakes it makes, and how egregiously it has been fooled. Still, 
we know that certain old-fashioned people always believe what they 
read in print, and for that reason most newspapers which try to be 
“enterprising” do a great deal of harm. In regard to this abuse of 
Americans in regard to the Chilean business, they have made a fearful 
mistake, and have interested our people in a matter which, if the 
“nitrate” and “guano” and “hides” and other traders had let alone, 
would not have attracted more attention among our people than any 
ordinary South American “row.” As it is, everybody is thoroughly 
informed about it, and prepared to carry the thing through to a digni- 
fied and proper termination. 

The following editorial from the London Army and Navy Gazette 
puts the wholé question, as regards this one-sided and abusive news- 
paper correspondence, i in a nutshell. 

“Tt is not to the interest of England that hostilities should break 
out between the United States and Chile, and the neutrality which has 
been so strictly preserved by the navy on the coast might have been 
profitably imitated by the London press. It was but natural that the 
lectures addressed to the American government should have elicited 
the response, contumelious and supercilious, which has been adminis- 
tered, not only to it, but to England generally, by President Harrison’s 
organ. If it were the object of our great contemporary to harden the 
heart and stiffen the neck of Brother Jonathan in dealing with the 
Junta, it could not have been more ingeniously and certainly effective. 
The leading articles, which suggested that the President and his Cabi- 
net were working electioneering dodges, were simply provocative as 
well as insulting. The questions arising out of squabbles and drunken 
rows on shore have nothing to do with the attack on the United 
States men-of-war’s men in Valparaiso. Our contemporaries ignore the 
essential difference between cases where only civilians were engaged, 
and the difficulty at Valparaiso, where petty officers and sailors in the 
uniform of the United States were, it is alleged, assaulted, wounded, 
and imprisoned by the police, as well as the mob,—so far as we know, 
without any apology or expression of regret being offered by the pro- 
visional government.” 


French “ Mémoires” are almost always good reading. Fortunately 
for those who like them, there are plenty of them, ranging over a 
long period. Most of them are models of style and language, others 
more excellent as literary specimens than as moral teachers. 
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Lately we have been reading the “ Mémoires du Général Baron de 
Marbot,” the second edition, 1891. A more delightful book is not 
easily found, not only useful for its side-lights upon the time of the 
French Revolution and after, but written in classical French, for Mar- 
bot was one of the few lads who were fortunate enough to be in good 
hands, as to education and manners, at a time when most young people 
grew up hardly able to write their own names; and, for education, had 
a smattering of the life and times of Brutus and how to bawl the Qa 
Ira and Marseillaise. General de Marbot (Marcellin) was the son of 
a French general, who in his youth had been aide-de-camp of Schom- 
berg. When the Revolution broke out he entered the Army of the 
Pyrenees, and in four years attained the grade of general of division. 
After serving in the Legislative Assembly of 1798, he commanded a 
division in Masséna’s army, dying during the celebrated siege of Genoa 
from his wounds and from typhus fever. His eldest son, Adolphe, 
entered the general staff, and became a general of brigade under Louis 
Philippe. Marcellin, the second son, and the writer of the memoirs, 
became a general long before his elder brother. A soldiér at seventeen, 
he had, from his father’s position, seen and known intimately many 
whose name afterwards became famous, and he himself bore an im- 
portant part in the campaigns of Napoleon in Germany, Russia, and 
at Waterloo. Here the memoirs cease. Their author was exiled in 
1815, but afterwards was recalled and acted as orderly officer to the 
Duke d’Orleans. As a general of the staff, he followed the heir-ap- 
parent to the siege of Antwerp, and, afterwards, during the early bril- 
liant campaigns in Africa. He was afterwards principal aide-de-camp 
to the Count de Paris. Created a peer of France in 1845, he died 
in November, 1854. Marbot tells us, incidentally, that in France, 
when he was young, it was customary for the sons of a house to add 
the name of some family estate to that which they all bore alike, 
and so he mentions a cousin whose family name was De Certain, 
but who was known as Canrobert, which the bearer afterwards made 
illustrious. 

In 1793 the writer’s father, already a general, came to see the lad 
at the school in the south of France, where he had found a secure 
refuge from the troubles of the times, and the boy was struck, and re- 
membered to his latest day the change in his parent’s appearance 
effected by the uniform and the huge sabre, but especially by the hair, 
eut short and unpowdered, and the fierce moustache, all so different 
from his dress of the old régime, when at home in his own chateau of 
Lariviére. The elder Marbot, an aristocrat by birth and education, 
had embraced the Revolution with his whole heart, but was far from 
an extremist; that was left, for the most part, to those who had not 
ventured their persons in the field. At the time of his father’s visit, 
Marbot tells us that every officer, from general down to sub-lieutenant, 
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received but eight francs a month in cash, the balance of the pay being 
taken in assignats, already much debased in value, and his father would 
have had great difficulty in keeping up his position had he not had 
private means. Among his aides-de-camp at that time, and constantly 
at his house, were Augereau and Lannes, the latter a lieutenant. The 
boy little suspected that with both of these officers, who rose to such 
eminence, he was destined to see arduous service. He gives a few 
words as to the origin of each of them. 

When, at sixteen, it was decided that Marbot was to enter the ser- 
vice, there was only one way to do so, for every one, and that was by 
enlisting as a “simple soldat,” and the lad was put into the First 
Regiment of Hussars, nearly all the men of which were Alsatians, 
where, by dint of gallant actions, Marbot became a sous-lieutenant 
inside of six months. 

When he went to Nice to join his regiment, he accompanied his 
father, who was going there to take a command. On arriving at Lyons 
they found that Bonaparte, fresh from Egypt, had just come there, on 
his way to Paris, and as General Marbot had engaged the rooms in 
which the rising man was ensconced, he came to Marbot (who had 
just been military governor of Paris and a person of consideration) to 
offer to share the apartments like good comrades. “ At that time 
Bonaparte was intent upon making friends on all sides,” and, in spite 
of his popularity, was most cordial to Marbot. But the general, a 
stern republican, not only did not like him, from former knowledge 
of him, but suspected his motives and held rather aloof. He said, 
‘“‘he expected Bonaparte would want to make himself a king.” The 
lad was much impressed with the conqueror of Egypt, who pulled his 
ear,—his favorite way of being cordial,—and he was much more im- 
pressed with Bonaparte’s young Mameluke, Roustan, than he was with 
Murat and others on the staff. ‘“ Murat,” he says, “ was a native of 
the same place as the Marbots, and was the shop-boy of a mercer at 
Saint Céré, when the Marbot’s passed the winters in that town, and 
frequently used to bring parcels to my mother.” Murat recalled the 
circumstances, and embraced the youth very warmly. He saw much 
of him in later times. Lannes, who was then with Bonaparte, died 
in the younger Marbot’s arms, at Essling. 

One of the first things young Marbot did after joining his regi- 
ment was to fight a duel with an artilleryman, for which he was 
arrested and brought before General Suchet, and the general, who did 
not know who he was, put him in the cells. 

But we cannot go on; we can only say that in almost every page 
of these interesting memoirs we find some name which is historical 
and the notice of some event which contributed to the history of Eu- 
rope, while the side-lights thrown upon the condition and internal 
economy of the French army are both interesting and valuable. 
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The Army and Navy Gazette, a journal which is generally pretty 
“Jevel-headed” upon such matters, returns again and again to the sub- 
ject of the training of junior engineers and stokers—or firemen, as we 
call them—by placing them, for a period, on board a vessel with 
boilers and machinery actually in daily use and devoted to training 
purposes alone,—‘“any vessel being better than none, even if her 
boilers may not be of new pattern or her stoke-holds as cramped as 
those of a modern cruiser.” It seems perfect folly, in navies which 
have to use the complicated machines called war-ships, not to pay 
attention to this matter of providing men who are to drive the ma- 
chines. First-class railroad and steamship companies have a separate 
department for the personnel of the motive power, and in some of them 
the laws are those of the Medes and Persians, and the promotion and 
pay strictly regulated. The government should have a careful train- 
ing for their engineer department, or, some day, we shall wake up to 
find ourselves in a dilemma. Simple pay will not always find the 
right men or keep them when they are found. In one of its articles 
the Gazette goes on to say, “ We are glad to see that the Training 
Squadron has a new lease of life. We should be sorry to see square 
sails on our cruisers, but the training which lads get under sails is, as 
Sir Geoffrey Hornby says, the best in the world to make men of 
them. Apropos of this subject, Admiral Walker, of the United 
States navy, who was an earnest advocate of a moderate spread of 
canvas as an auxiliary to steam for war cruisers, has, we notice, had 
his views changed by his experience with the ‘Chicago.’ He is now 
of opinion that sail-power on twin-screw vessels is simply a useless 
encumbrance. The only twin-screw vessels of the new United States 
navy with square riggings are the ‘Chicago’ and ‘ Newark,’ and it 
will probably not be long before all their rigging comes down, except 
the low masts with the military tops and a simple fore-and-aft rig.” 

We have heard, from good authority, that the square-rig was 
placed in the vessels mentioned as a sort of placebo for Admiral Por- 
ter. He was an old man when they were being completed, and many 
of his plans and suggestions, which were made ex officio, had been 
ignored, and it was a tribute to him, in his Jast days, to have two 
vessels, of modern type, finished aloft according to his ideas. 

In this connection we may appear very old fashioned, but it seemed, 
upon a glance at some of the men of these new cruisers, as if they 
were slightly etiolated. In other words (and if they were plants in a 
celery-bed), we should say they were a good deal blanched, and a trifle 
flabby in muscle and capacity for work in the sun in consequence. 
Men employed below get fond of a cellar-like life. We remember an 
old captain of the hold who never was known to come on deck except 
at night, and certain yeomen of the old days used to get lead-palsy 
from living and sleeping among their paint-pots in the forepeak. 
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They seemed to take a pride in their speluncal belongings, and stayed 
there as much as they could. 

We hope that the new navy will keep the men, including those in 
the fire-room and dynamo-room and other modern quarters, as much 
on the spar-deck as possible. It will be better for them and better for 
the service. 


Speaking of the caterpillars which appeared in some parts of Eu- 
rope in such surprising numbers during the past summer, and which 
were thought in some places to presage war and famine, Mr. James 
Payn says, “ The army grub is the latest addition to entomology. This 
excellent insect has all the military instinct without its corresponding 
drawbacks. It ‘marches along, fifty score strong,’ and even five hun- 
dred score, in first-rate order, and keeping step (and a good many of 
them, for they are caterpillars) without a band. They are harmless to 
the crops, ‘ eating only fallen leaves and other vegetable refuse.’ This 
is very different from the conduct of human armies of occupation, for 
whom ‘the best of everything’ is said to be ‘ good enough,’ but nothing 
less. The only objectionable quality they possess is that they are 
omens of wars, as though the autumn manceuvres should presage real 
campaigns. The ‘army grub’ of which Tommy Atkins complains has 
nothing to do with this new discovery.” 

The habit of the army worm seems no better in Europe than they 


are here, for they not only stop railroad trains, but devour something 
besides “ fallen leaves and other vegetable refuse.” 


The standard height of recruits for the English marines was, last 
summer, altered to five feet six inches for men under twenty years, 
and half an inch taller for those above twenty. This is a great falling 
off for the British marine, who has always been a stalwart fellow. 
In this connection we notice that the last annual report of the army 
medical department of England (that for the year 1889) declares that 
“it would seem that the physique of the men who enter our army 
shows a tendency to deteriorate rather than to improve.” From the 
figures given it appears that, excluding boys under seventeen years of 
age, of whom there were no less than one thousand two hundred and 
thirty-eight, the average age of recruits finally approved during the 
year 1889 was 19.2 years, the average height 5 feet 5.6 inches, the 
average weight 124.5 pounds, and the average chest measurement 33.6 
inches. This was a decrease in every point except chest measurement 
from the preceding year. 

The principal medical officer at Malta pertinently points out that 
there was a considerable amount of sickness ‘in a regiment which 
arrived in Malta in the month of July, having in its ranks a large 
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number of immature lads between eighteen and twenty years of age. 
The health of these youths rapidly gave way from week to week 
under the climatic changes consequent on their transfer to Malta at an 
unhealthy season of the year. He goes on to remark that no man 
should be sent from England under nineteen years of age. 

Malta, as any one who has been there in the summer will testify, is 
a perfect oven, yet we have seen English soldiers there, some years 
ago, who had nothing to wear upon their heads, when in fatigue or 
walking about the town, than ridiculous little caps, which not only 
afforded no shade to the eyes, but covered only about half the skull. 
A raw lad, just brought from the English climate, would have his 
brains baked in very short order under such circumstances. There are 
worse places than Malta, though. Aden is warm, and Muscat is 
warmer; and there is Fort Yuma, in our own beloved country, the 
place to which the deceased soldier sent back for his blankets. Hong- 
Kong used to be a warm place in the summer solstice. In the same 
paper from which we take the foregoing facts in regard to recruits, 
ete., we see it stated that the English government is about to raise a 
regiment of Mahommedans, of Upper India, for service in that place. 
The Sikh police in Hong-Kong and the Straits settlements have been 
found very effective, and no doubt such a regiment would be found of 
the greatest service, especially as they have nothing in common with 
the Chinese. 

We wonder, by the by, how many white men are now living in 
Hong-Kong who were there in 1851, when the Ceylon Rifles and the 
Fifty-ninth Regiment formed the garrison. Precious few, we fancy ! 
It was a decidedly unhealthy place, Hong-Kong, in those days, when 
they were turning up the ground, digging foundations and roads, and 
making it the fine place we are told it has become by dint of habita- 
tion and policing. In those days the Fifty-ninth Regiment buried a 
lot of poor fellows. There was a funeral party every day or two, for 
a time, but the queer Cingalese blacks stood it very well, according to 
our recollection. The Fifty-ninth used to be marched to drill, and to 
church, and to fatigue in much the same costume which they would 
have worn in Halifax. We can see them now in our mind’s eye, and 
their “facings” were green, unless we are much mistaken. As the 
English regiments have lost their numbers, the Fifty-ninth may be 
the “Shropshire” Regiment now, but they were jolly good fellows 
then, and none of them were of the size given above for recruits. 


When Colonel Lebel, of the One Hundred and Twentieth Infantry 
of the Line, of the French army, died last summer, at the age of fifty- 
three, and after a distinguished career, one of the leading French 
papers remarked : “ The brave colonel, the inventor of the gun which 
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bears his name, was carried off by heart-disease. A curious and pecu- 
liar kind of renown attaches to inventors of engines of destruction. 
At the same time that kind of celebrity is very fleeting in these modern 
days. How distant now seems the plaudits which were received by 
the famous Chassepot! And the Gras gun, too! In twenty years 
from this time people will suppose that it owed its name to some 
peculiar method of greasing.” 

To this list might be added the names of Paixhan, as well as 
several of our own countrymen. Truly, as the French paper says, 
this modern gun-making is like the work of Penelope,—a constant 
making and re-making. 

Strange substitutions have occurred during the last generation in 
the races which people the New England States. The Yankee, pure 
and simple, the descendant of the Puritans, is no longer in the ascend- 
ant in many parts. The Irish-American flourishes in Boston, and in 
many other chief cities, and, with all his faults, is not so bad a citizen 
when he sees what he ought to do, while the generation is improved 
physically in many respects, the typical hollow-chested New-Eng- 
lander being now not so often seen, and is replaced by a robust and 
rosy-faced individual, who still retains some traces of the original 
conquerors of that sterile soil. 

But the most curious thing in recent transformations in that part 
of the country is the immense influx of Canadians, who, most of them, 
came there to stay, as is evidenced by the common practice of angli- 
cizing their names. Dubois becomes Wood, La Riviére and Des 
Ruisseaux become Rivers, La Rue becomes Broadstreet, Roy and Ma- 
rois, King, and so on. Le National, a French Canadian paper pub- 
lished at Lowell, Massachusetts, tells a story of a Canadian named 
Noél Rocquette who took out his naturalization papers as Christmas 
Snowshoe. 

This is directly contrary to the rule which obtained in Canada 
some years ago, when the French swarmed west into Ontario, and the 
English settlements had to change their names from pure force of 
necessity. Inverness became L’Ivrognesse,—rather an imputation 
upon the Scotch settlers there,—Somerset was transmogrified into 
Sainte Morisette, Stanfold became Ste. Folle, and so on. Of course 
the names remained the same, so far as legal proceedings and other 
official matters were concerned. 

As the Toronto Globe remarks, ‘‘In those days, too, many a 
descendant of English-speaking stock succumbed to the pressure of his 
environment and gave his Scotch or Saxon name a French twist. In 
New England the process is reversed. The French who migrate 
thither are not permitted to plant their parish system as they used to 
do in the English districts of Quebec, or to propagate their language 
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or religion in the public schools or the courts of law. They have to 
become Americans or remain French at their own expense and to their 
own detriment. In two or three generations at the outside they are 
merged into the huge mass of the American people and lost forever 
to their race and to Canada.” 

Well, they are industrious people, and will be useful in many 
ways. If war comes at any time, the little spice of élan in their blood 
will probably render them good soldiers. 

The Canadian editor does not speak of the great number of Scotch 
and English emigrants who, being attracted, and in some cases “ as- 
sisted,” to Canada, promptly come over to the “ States.” 

Perhaps Canada could colonize some Russian Jews on her “ teeming 
plains,” but in that case we should want a law, on this side, more 
exclusive than that against the coolies. Better a million of coolies 
than ten thousand of a class who will not assimilate, and who are 
collectors, and not producers. 


An editorial in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat appeared to us to 
strike the nail very nearly on the head when speaking of “ Timely and 
Untimely Dying.” The article was a propos of the untimely taking 
off of Mr. Parnell, and argued that it would have been better if he 
had died sooner. This is perfectly true, for no man of his age, in 
political life, ever held a higher place than he did in the estimation of 
the whole world. ‘“ We cannot know,” the writer remarks, “ by what 
curious sarcasm of destiny his steps were turned in a false direction 
and his chances of further usefulness were practically forfeited. That 
is one of the mysteries of human nature for which our philosophy 
provides no solution. . . . When a man dies suddenly, at the flood- 
tide of success, it by no means follows that fate is unkind to him. In 
frequent instances that turns out to be a favor in disguise. ‘I never 
envied Lincoln anything but his death,’ said Seward. There was a 
case which seemed at the time to be the most cruel of calamities, but 
we can see now that it was probably best for the great martyr, after all, 
that his end came at that time. There could never have been a safer 
time for his departure, so far as the love of the people was concerned, 
and a delay even of a few days might have made a decided differ- 
ence in that respect. Certainly if Jefferson Davis had died in some 
dramatic way when the cause of the Confederacy was lost, instead of 
living for so many years afterwards as a man without a country, he 
would have profited by the event in point of historical reputation. 
These two characters furnish direct and forcible illustrations of the 
two sides of the subject. Lincoln died at a time when his fame was 
at its loftiest point, and the manner of his death served to invest his 
memory with surpassing tenderness and reverence. Davis, on the con- 
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trary, missed the opportunity of such an exit, and survived himself, so 
to speak, only to feel the bitterness and humiliation of failure where 
there was no consoling feature. The one was fortunate, the other was 
unfortunate; and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that a higher 
power than that of mere accident so arranged the matter.” 


In an article upon the Dutch navy, published in Le Yacht, the 
well-known naval writer, Monsieur E. Weyl, incidentally remarks 
upon the fact that the expense of a properly cunducted naval school is 
as great almost for a small number of pupils as for a great many, 
and that the same is true of a gunnery-school. “ Let us take as an 
example,” he says, ‘‘a naval gunnery-school. It must have a com- 
mandant, a first lieutenant, or second in command, officers and instruc- 
tors, no matter whether it has one or two hundred scholars under in- 
struction ; and the greater the number of pupils, the less the average 
expense.” We translate rather liberally his succeeding remarks ; which 
are to the effect that these facts are not considered sufficiently by legis- 
lators who study and compare appropriation bills from a bird’s-eye 
point of view, and that is why the permanent charges are proportionally 
greater in a small navy than a large one. During the visit of the 
French fleet to Portsmouth last autumn, M. Weyl was shown the 
gunnery-school at Whale Island, lately established, and found that the 
numbers under instruction there could be very considerably increased 
without corresponding increment in the expenses. 

Thus, he says, the expenses of the Dutch naval school are much 
greater in proportion than such institutions in England and France ; 
while a small navy is, no doubt, a more expensive affair to administer 
than a large one. 

“The personnel of the Dutch navy is of a very high order, and 
they are enabled to maintain cadres in considerable number because they 
are in charge of the Indian service,”—that of Java, the Moluccas, etc., 
—‘ while the expense of the service in those regions is borne by the 
Dutch East India Company. The Dutch navy has on its list three 
vice-admirals, four rear-admirals, twenty-five captains, thirty-six cap- 
tain-lieutenants, a grade assimilable to ‘capitaine de frégate,’ one hun- 
dred and twenty lieutenants of the first class, two hundred and twenty 
of the second class, one hundred ‘aspirants’ of the first class, ‘ As- 
pirants’ of the second class and the éléves of the naval school are regu- 
lated by the wants of the service as to number.” 

The time at the naval school is four years, two of which are 
spent as aspirants of the third class, and two as aspirants of the second 
class. The school, which is in all respects an excellent one, is at the 
Helder. 

The advancement of officers after they have once entered the active 
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navy is rather slow, being based upon seniority, up to the rank of rear- 
admiral. Generally speaking, the first-class aspirant becomes a second- 
class lieutenant at the end of three years. Then he must wait eleven 
years before he can become a lieutenant of the first class; in which 
grade he probably has to remain ten or twelve years, so that, when he 
becomes a “captain-lieutenant,” that is to say, a superior officer, he is 
probably forty-five years of age. Asa matter of fact, the two senior 
captains are fifty-three years old, the six following ones are about 
fifty-one, and the youngest captain forty-eight years old. The promo- 
tion to rear-admiral and vice-admiral is by selection. Two of the 
rear-admirals are fifty-three years old, and one of these two is Admiral 
Dyscrinck, who was, until a few months ago, minister of marine, and 
who, under his successor, is chief of general staff. Dutch naval officers 
can retire after forty years’ active service, and as service in the East 
Indies counts for double time, retirement is possible at a comparatively 
early age. 

Any one who remembers the way in which the negro driver ad- 
dressed the army mule during our civil war will appreciate the fol- 
lowing extract from a paper by an English traveler by diligence in 
Spain: “The coachman and his assistant kept up an uninterrupted 
series of objurgations and appeals to the various animals by name. 
This talking to animals is one of the most noticeable accomplishments 
of Spaniards, and is done with all sorts of beasts, and on all occasions, 
with good effect. Thus, the men or boys watching the vast herds of 
mares on the plains commonly take up a commanding position and 
shout to their charges, who appear to understand exactly what is re- 
quired of them. The same remark applies to cowherds, goatherds, 
and swineherds, while it is notorious to all who have traveled in the 
country the power a Spaniard has of commanding obedience from the 
bulls, and also from the less truculent bullocks used in the plow. . . . 
There is no reason why horses should not be thus managed, when we 
recall to mind how absolutely well-broken dogs obey orders thus given 
them.” 

Indeed, there seems to be too much whip in use with our teams. 
It is well for animals to know that the whip is there, but we 
think we will be borne out by those who know when we say that the 
remarks of a mule-driver, especially if he is a negro, will cause a team 
of mules to lay down to it quite as readily as a black-snake whip 
could do. “You mule! you Sally mule, dar! what I give you oats 
fur?” will cause “Sally” to spring to it, and almost crack her traces, 
for she knows exactly what the address is intended for, quite as well 
as the Spanish mule understands his muleteer when he sings out, 
“ Anda, mulo! par aqui-i-i! Courage, my pretty bird, and when the 
journey is done thou shalt have barley and chopped straw !” 
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There is, we repeat, entirely too much rawhide whip and sawing 
of bits in the treatment of draught animals, and “talk” goes a long way 
with most of them if properly used. The proverbial profanity of 
drivers is, after all, not anything but a mode of expression to which 
the animals have been educated. Hosannahs properly accentuated and 
modulated would probably have the same effect. 


There is something specially pitiable in the condition which leads 
an old soldier to pawn or sell the only evidence that he has ever served 
gallantly. Yet this appears to be often the case, especially in Eng- 
land ; where, however, the mental fibre of much of the rank and file 
is said to be particularly coarse, and mental suffering therefore less 
acute, 

Some time ago there was a public sale of war medals in London. 
They had been collected by “a lady,” who had had enough of the 
pursuit. She had no doubt been a providence to pawnbrokers and 
second-hand men, and probably had paid pounds for the medals where 
the original owners had only received shillings. At any rate, the 
fancy died out, and the medals came to the hammer of the auctioneer. 

One or two of them were connected with our own history; for 
instance, Joseph Sterland, private of the Fourth Battalion Royal Artil- 
lery, received a medal for his presence at Fort George, Canada, in 1812, 
and on Burlington Heights in November and December, 1813. “Only 


two soldiers in the British army had the claim to both these clasps, 
and here is one going under the auctioneer’s hammer some eighty years 
after Private Joseph Sterland won it.” 

There was also sold a medal for the action between the ‘‘Shannon” 
and the “Chesapeake.” Were these medals, we wonder, sold by the 
original holders to get bread and cheese for a starving family, or 
were they parted with to obtain another pot or two of beer? 


It has always been, both before and since Byron’s time, accounted 
a particularly unfortunate thing for a soldier or sailor to have his name 
“spelled wrong in a dispatch,” but it is sometimes worse not to 
have it spelled at all, especially when it ought to be. Marbot, in 
his “ Mémoires,” says, “ Bizarrerie de choses humaines! Palafox was 
only made the governor of Saragossa as the insurrection against the 
French began, and history will always associate his name with the 
most heroic defense of that city, while in fact he contributed very little 
towards it, for he was taken ill early in the siege and gave over the 
command to General St. Marc, who was a Belgian by birth, though 
in the Spanish service. It was St. Mare who met all the mines and 
assaults of the French, under Lannes, with wonderful ability and 
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fortitude. But; as St. Mare was a foreigner, Spanish pride made it 
necessary to give all the glory of the defense to Palafox, and his name 
will go down to posterity as the defender of Saragossa, while the brave 
and modest St. Mare remains in obscurity, since no account of the 
siege particularly mentions him.” 

Marbot was wounded many times during his long career, but it was 
at Saragossa that he received the most singular injury, while recon- 
noitring for the purpose of leading an assault. With an engineer 
officer he had approached very near the place where a mine was shortly 
to be exploded, when he was fired at from a steeple and fell seriously 
wounded. The missile, which passed between two lower ribs and was 
cut out on the back, near the spine, was a large leaden ball, hammered 
flat to about the size of a half-dollar. A cross was then engraved on 
each face and cogs cut in the circumference, something like the large 
wheel of a watch. 

These missiles appear to have been specially prepared to kill 
Frenchmen with, and must have been fired from a blunderbuss. The 
missile was brought to Napoleon’s notice by Marshal Lannes, and the 
emperor sent it to Marbot’s mother. 


Apropos of Captain Smith’s story of the removal of the head of 
Jackson from the “ Constitution’s” bows, we may say that, as we heard 
the matter spoken of in our youth, the Mr. Dewey, who accomplished 
the deed very nicely, it must be confessed, and to the great humiliation 
of all who were on watch or post, was himself a sort of lunatic. In 
fact, high as politics ran at that day, no one who was just in his right 
mind would have tried such a thing. 

In 1834, General Jackson was the best-praised and the best-hated 
man on this continent,—according to the political bent of those who 
spoke about him. The “ Diary of Philip Hone” will give the inquirer 
of to-day an idea of the bitterness with which gentlemen who were his 
opponents regarded him. It must be said for “Old Hickory” that he 
did not seem in the least to mind opposition, and there is no doubt 
that his prompt and decided action in regard to “ nullification” in South 
Carolina deferred for thirty years the inevitable conflict. In 1861 we 
had no Jackson in the White House, but a gentleman of vastly 
different calibre and education. 

When there was a change of administration, and no great danger 
from the exposure of the act, Dewey sent the head to Mr. Dickerson, 
the then Secretary of the Navy. In the mean time another head had 
been carved and bolted on, and remained until the whole figure-head 
was finally removed and deposited among many other such relics at 
Annapolis. 

Mr. Dickerson came from New Jersey, but his son, a distinguished 
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patent-lawyer, after his death moved to New York, and transported to 
the house he had built many valuable things, among others General 
Jackson’s head, which, for fear of accident, he carried himself. In 
the train a person who was passing through, attracted by the head in 
Mr. Dickerson’s lap, stopped and said, “ Beg pardon, but is not that 
the head of General Jackson which was set on the ‘ Constitution’s’ 
bows so many years ago?” 

“Yes. How did you know it?” 

“ Because I carved it.” 

It was Sewall, a celebrated carver, who had long before left Boston 
and gone into mining and ranching, and was then on his way to pay a 
visit to his native town. Mr. Dickerson the younger, who was a col- 
lege-mate of the writer, was a very tall and striking-looking man, who 
will be remembered by many old naval men in connection with an 
amusing pamphlet entitled “ Uncle Sam’s Whistle, and What it costs,” 
where the tripping-valves, link-motion, dash-pots, and water-valves of 
the “ Pensacola’s” engines, for which Mr. Dickerson’s versatile mind 
was responsible, are held up to public view in a manner which was 
rather cruel, although very funny. 


In regard to the address delivered by Lieutenant Witherspoon, of 
the United States army, at the Indian conference held last fall, at 
Lake Mohonk, the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph says, “ Lieutenant 
Witherspoon is in charge of the Apache prisoners at Mount Vernon 
Barracks, Alabama. These Apaches are the remnants of the fierce 
tribe that fought our troops, volunteers and regulars, with the most 
desperate valor, and year after year perpetrated the most savage atroci- 
ties in the wide districts extending from Wyoming to Mexico, over 
which they roamed at will, carrying death and destruction to the whites 
and desolating the land with implacable ferocity. They were hunted 
to death, starved, frozen, and shot down in their mountain fastnesses, 
until only a handful of fighting men remained to protect the surviving 
women and children. ‘Then they surrendered, and their capture was, 
justly considered one of the greatest triumphs ever achieved by our 
heroic little army on the Western frontier. They yielded as prisoners 
of war, and, happily, they have been held as prisoners of war ever 
since; the army keeping its captives out of the hands of the whole 
brood of exploiters and speculators and philanthropic experimenters 
who infest the agency system of the Interior Department. There was 
a good deal of embarrassment in finding means to deal with these pris- 
oners at first, as Washington officials were, naturally enough, afraid of 
their fiendish disposition to kill and torture without the slightest care 
for consequences, but they were finally consigned to an available refuge 
at Mount Vernon Barracks, and the army undertook to see what could 
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be done with them. The result is that in three years the seventy- 
eight warriors have learned to work, and are making a living for 
the four hundred women and children left on their hands. They 
have been taught farming and the simpler trades, carpentry, black- 
smithing, masonry, and the like, and they have not been permitted to 
get at liquor. Besides doing their square day’s work, they have studied 
reading, writing, and arithmetic in evening classes, and are rapidly ac- 
quiring a common-school education. Meantime, they have been kept 
under military discipline, and now form as fine a company of mounted 
infantry as there is in the service. These wild braves, unhanged mur- 
derers, and desperate robbers have become peaceful, law-abiding mem- 
bers of the community; orderly, well-disposed, contented, prosperous, 
and happy. They will never make any trouble so long as they remain 
under the guidance and control of the army, and will become self- 
supporting, costing the government little or nothing. What a pity and 
what a shame it is that the Indians of all tribes could not long ago 
have been placed under the same severe but beneficent control! Why 
should not the army officers be allowed to do as much for other Indians 
as they have done for those Apaches ?” 


Marbot, who knew Masséna well and long, and who was his aide- 
.de-camp for a considerable period, gives, in his ‘“ Mémoires,” the 


following anecdote illustrating Masséna’s penuriousness. We translate 
freely. As Masséna had been hurt in the legs by a fall from his 
-horse in the island of Lobau, he was obliged to take a light carriage, 
from which he commanded his troops at Wagram and the battles 
which followed. Artillery horses were about to be harnessed to the 
vehicle, when, finding they were too big for the ‘tongue of the caléche, 
four horses from the marshal’s own stable were substituted, those which 
were most accustomed to the fire of artillery. The two artillerymen 
detailed for the purpose were about to mount, when Marshal Masséna’s 
own private coachman and postillion declared that, since their master 
had determined to use their horses, they were the ones to go with them. 
“In spite of being told of the dangers to which they would certainly be 
exposed, the two men insisted upon driving, if their master’s private 
horses were to be used. At last they had their way, and, as coolly as 
if they were going for an afternoon drive in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
coachman mounted his seat and the postillion his leader. 

These two brave servants were exposed to all the dangers of battle 
for eight days,and were particularly exposed at Wagram, where several 
hundred men were killed just around the marshal’s caléche. 

At Guntersdorf, a cannon-ball went through the carriage; a few 
minutes before the ball did so, however, the marshal had been assisted 
to get out, and the same missile went through the coachman’s overcoat. 
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Another one killed the postillion’s horse almost at the same time. The 
two servants remained perfectly cool, and the whole corps d’armée wit- 
nessed and admired the devotion with which they acted on several 
perilous occasions. 

In one of his frequent visits to Masséna’s head-quarters during these 
operations Napoleon himself noticed these men, saying, “ Here on this 
field there are three hundred thousand fighting men. Well, do you know 
that these two men ‘are of all of them the bravest. We are all here to 
do our military duty, while these two men have no bond of that sort, 
which would eutirely excuse them from taking the chances of being 
killed. They are, therefore, entitled to more credit than any of us.” 
Then, addressing directly the coachman and postillion, he said, “ Yes, 
I repeat, that I consider you exceptionally brave men.” 

The emperor would certainly have recompensed these people 
handsomely, but, not being soldiers, he could only have given them 
money, and he feared that, in doing so, he might wound the feelings of 
the marshal, in whose personal service they had braved such dangers. 

The marshal ought certainly to have done something of the kind, 
for he was in possession of what was a colossal fortune for the period. 
He had two hundred thousand francs a year as commander of an army, 
two hundred thousand francs as Duke de Rivoli, and five hundred 
thousand frances as Pringe of Essling; that is, nine hundred thousand 
francs a year. In spite of that, Masséna allowed more than two months 
to elapse without acknowledging in any way the services of these two 
men ; and then, one day when several of his aides-de-camp, of whom 
I was one, were together around Sainte-Croix’s bed, Masséna, who fre- 
quently visited him, came in, and, while speaking of the events of the 
campaign, congratulated himself upon having followed the advice I 
had given him to go upon the battle-field in a vehicle instead of being 
carried on a litter by grenadiers; then he naturally came to speak of 
his coachman and postillion, and praised the perfect coolness and 
courage which these men had exhibited under such dangerous sur- 
roundings. The marshal wound up by saying that, as he wished to 
give these fine fellows a good reward, he should bestow upon each of 
them four hundred francs, Then, addressing himself particularly to 
me, he asked if I did not think that would be satisfactory. 

I ought not to have spoken, or have confined myself to naming a 
rather larger sum ; but, knowing very well that Masséna meant four 
hundred franes, paid once, I could not resist saying that, with a yearly 
pension of four hundred francs, added to their savings, the coachman 
and postillion would at least be secure from actual want. Masséna’s 
eyes became as savage as those of a wounded tigress on hearing my 
reply, and, fairly bounding from his chair, he screamed out, “ You 
wretch ! do you want toruin me? What! four hundred francs yearly / 
No, no, no! I meant four hundred francs paid once !” 
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Most of my companions preserved a prudent silence; but General 
Sainte-Croix and Commandant Ligniville also insisted that the reward 
fixed by the marshal would be unworthy of him, and that he should 
change it to a yearly pension of that amount. 

Masséna could not contain himself upon hearing this, rushing about 
the room, upsetting the chairs and tables, and shrieking out, “ You all 
want to ruin me!” ‘Then he rushed out, saying as he went, “ I’d see 
you all shot, and have a ball through my right arnt, rather than sign a 
yearly pension of four hundred francs for anybody! You may all go 
to the devil !” 

Next day he appeared among his staff, quite calm again, to all ap- 
pearance, for no one could dissimulate better than the marshal, but 
from that day General Sainte-Croix, his particular friend, lost much of 
his affection, while he took a positive spite against Ligniville, and gave 
him several proofs of it during the campaign in Portugal in the follow- 
ing year. As for myself, he was more down upon me than upon any 
of my comrades of the staff, as I had been the first to talk about four 
hundred franes pension. 

From mouth to mouth this little story reached the ears of the em- 
peror, and one day, when Masséna was dining with Napoleon, His 
Majesty kept joking him about his love of money, and said that, 
nevertheless, he had heard that he had given a good pension to his two 
servants who had driven his caléche on the field of Wagram. The 
marshal then said that he would give them each four hundred franes a 
year, and he did, without having his right arm pierced by a ball. But 
he never got over his rage at us about it, and often said, with a sardonic 
laugh, “‘ Ah, my fine fellows, if I were to follow your advice you would 
soon ruin me.” 


The school-boy who was unfortunate enough to be subject to the 
pedagogism of the “ thirties” had a lot to conteud with which the happy 
youth of these later days can never realize. Subject to men who, 
though perhaps learned, had no particular vocation or training for the 
fine art as it is now understood, all differences of opinion between pupil 
and teacher as to the meaning of the aorist, or the value of an equation, 
was cut short by a flogging; and parents, who had themselves been 
brought up in the same way, were inclined to judge of the excellence 
of the school by the vigor with which the birch was applied. 

In those days we had geographies without proper maps, arithmetics 
and algebras without a word of explanation or induction, and Lindley 
Murray’s rules were a shibboleth. For history we had a list of the 
kings of England and France, and for our own country certain works 
published in New England, giving the youthful mind to understand 
that the United States consisted of the six States east of the Hudson 
River, with some outlying territory ; while such important historical 
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events were imparted to us as the “ Deerfield massacre,” with cuts, the 
landing of the Pilgrims, also with cuts, and the story of the Charter 
Oak. These were memorable things in our history and well to be in- 
formed about, but we have since thought that there were other matters 
about which boys ought to have been informed after they had learned all 
about the preponderating territory of New England. In the same way 
we were led to believe that we could not have any war except with 
Great Britain; and when the Mexican War occurred, in the days of 
our own adolescence, it was a surprise to youths who had always im- 
agined we must fight men in red coats, instead of others in dark green. 

These reflections were caused by reading an article of General 
Butler’s in the New England Magazine. The general has been-one of 
the best abused of living men, but he does know some things in spite 
of that. He says, “I had as deep-seated a prejudice against a British 
red coat as our turkey gobbler exhibited to a red petticoat when he 
drove my sister into the house. Thus I was taught that the highest 
achievement in life was to get behind a stone wall and shoot a Britisher, 
and I longed for the time when I should grow up to do it. So thor- 
oughly was this drilled into me, that in after-life it was a matter for 
reasoning on my part whether I should treat an Englishman decently. 
The difference between this feeling and that which I had towards the 
Frenchman, who fought us with the Indians, and who helped the sav- 
ages to scalp us, was that the French were poor fellows who did not 
know any better; and besides, the French had helped us in the Revo- 
lution against the British, so that we would forgive them, but the 
Britishers, never !” 

When the present writer was stationed at the Naval Academy, a 
few years after the war closed, Butler’s name was held in poor account 
by many of the towns-people, who, like most persons who do least in 
a war, are apt to remain the most unreconcilable. When the place was 
seized by the Northern troops, because access to Washington was cut off 
by the regular route, the “ one-horse” railroad was partially disabled by 
disarranging the machinery of the one or two locomotives which the 
road possessed. Upon a call for mechanics to repair the damage, a 
number stepped from the ranks of a Massachusetts regiment, and things 
were soon right again. Annapolis is a presq’ile, with rather a narrow 
neck, and as there was no knowing what might happen in these days, 
even in “ Ann Arundel,” Butler determined to throw up works across the 
narrow part, which would enable him to resist any cowp-de-main. For 
the labor concerned, it is said, he exercised the right of a general, in a 
place held under martial law, and summoned all abie-bodied men to work 
on the intrenchments. The work was done,—for no fooling was per- 
mitted. But in five years after the war was over it was impossible to 
find a man who would admit that he had worked at the intrenchments. 
If one asked John Jones, who kept a “store,” whether he had done so, 
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he would deny it, but, with a giggle, say, “ But Smith over there,” 
who kept another store, “had to go out and work like a nigger!” If 
Smith was approached in the same way, he would reply, “Oh, no! J 
didn’t go out; but John Jones, over the street there, had to go; he 
was at work there for some time.” This is a strange world! 


There is no doubt that the Chinese Exclusion Act, illogical and 
unsuited to our former invitations to the whole world to come to us as 
it may be, is a good thing. The question is, how to “ return the 
coolie to the country whence he came” as the law provides. Up to 
very recent dates this was supposed by the courts to be the empire of 
China. But “John” comes to us from very many other places, and 
especially from Canada and British Columbia, from which region he 
seems to be as anxious to cross our border as the English and Irish 
emigrants to Canada are, not to speak of the French Canadians. 

Now, it seems that the decision is that they—the Chinamen—are to 
be sent back to the country from which they really came,—clearly in- 
operative in the case of Canada, where an imaginary border-line nearly 
three thousand miles long, and, practically, impossible to guard, 
divides them from their “ promised land.” If the Chinaman has a 
little money—enough to enable him to travel a few hundred miles on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad—he turus up at some new point, as 
smiling and bland as Bret Harte’s original. 

Whatis to bedone? The Canadians don’t particularly want them, 
but admit them, on payment of fifty dollars head tax. Then the 
Chinamen “skips,” under the direction of his mentors, for the Ameri- 
can line, and sometimes is caught, flagrante delicto, and if sent back 
to Canada he, or his backer, has to pay fifty dollars for readmission, 
in accordance with Canadian law, and poor “ John” has to work the 
money out for somebody. In the whole business the Canadians get 
all the money, while we have all the trouble, and a great deal of trans- 
portation expense besides. As an editorial writer says, “It would be 
curious to know how the justice of it all strikes the Chinaman.” 

The Chinaman certainly is industrious, and earns his living by the 
sweat of his brow whenever he is given a chance to do so. But that 
is only a partial excellence. And although he is most objectionable in 
many ways, he is at least clean, and there are other races which do not 
assimilate with the mass of the people any more than he does,—such 
as the Russian and Polish Jews, who would still be as marked in ap- 
pearance and character as the sons of Shem, and, while they might 
benefit themselves by petty trade, would have done nothing, after gen- 
erations had passed, for the development of the country. 

But there are other objectionable nationalities besides those men- 
tioned pressing in upon us in hordes, and, worst of all, they are be- 
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coming naturalized in hordes. The statute by which they are enabled 
to doso was framed in the early days of the republic, when applica- 
tions for naturalization were comparatively few. This law requires 
that the applicant “shall satisfy the court that he is of good moral 
character, attached to the Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of the same.” 

Now, what are the facts as to naturalization, in our large cities, 
especially ? 

“The typical applicant is usually unable to speak a word of our 
language; he never read the Constitution of the United States, and is 
as ignorant of its provisions as a Choctaw is of algebra; possibly he 
can neither read nor write; and his moral character is an unknown 
quantity. He signs his name with a cross; the facts in his case re- 
quired by law are sworn to by a professional perjurer, and this 
machine-made citizen is entitled thenceforth to the highest privileges 
of a citizen. 

“Toa man who was born and reared in the United States, who was 
kept in tutelage until he was twenty-one years of age, whose native 
tongue is the language of our own people, and who has been taught 
the fundamental principles of a democracy, it seems a hard case that 
an ignorant stranger, utterly uninformed concerning our free institu- 
tions, and unable to say why he will vote with any specified party, 
shall in a few minutes acquire the privileges of American citizenship.” 
‘Naturalization is a prerogative of the national government. It 
should be put under the sole jurisdiction of the United States courts 
and kept there.” Still, we must not be too downcast, for nearly ninety 
per cent. of those now living in our country are native Americans, 

Last October the daily papers published the following lines, which 
sound like extracts from a comic paper, but which are, unfortunately, 
only too true: 

“Yesterday was the great day for naturalization in New York. 
Judges Dugro and McAdam in the Superior Court, the Recorder, of 
that city, says, made more good Tammany citizens of the United 
States than an able-bodied police court justice will be able to send to 
the island in a year. Necessarily they made them with lightning-like 
rapidity, and the atmosphere in the court-chambers was poisonous, 
Phillips, the Tammany manager, was energetic in getting good Tam- 
many men through the mill, and those who renounced their allegiance 
to foreign potentates and powers, and took upon themselves the yoke 
of the Tiger, went away with smiling faces, and had more drinks at 
less expense than usual. This is the way it went : 

“Judge Dugro (examining papers).—‘ Are you Glexperyziteytaz 
Xeptzo? 

“* No; I’m Sergius Soltixykopsky ! Glexperyziteytaz Xeptzo is my 
vitness.’ 
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“¢ What kind of a government do we have here?’ 

“¢ Republicle.’ 

“<« Have we any king?” 

ce Yes.’ 

“Whois he?’ 

“George Washington.’ 

“¢T hardly think you'll do, Sergius.’ 

“Then a Tammany man said to the candidate right behind him, 
‘ Dey ain’t no king here, see? Pass it down the line. Give’em de 
tip. Dey ain’t no king. Dat’s straight.’ 

“ After that nobody said that George was king, and the judge stood 
on another tack. 

“ Judge Dugro.—‘ Who makes the laws ?” 

“ Anxious candidate.—‘ The lawyers.’ 

“ Judge Dugro.—‘t You don’t mean that, do you?’ 

‘‘ Witness (in a stage whisper to anxious candidate).—‘ Governor 
Hill, 

“ Anxious candidate.—‘ Governor Hill.’ 

“The Judge.—‘ You won’t do. Next.’ 

“ And so they came in an endless stream, with names like railway 
accidents of the worst consonants in the alphabet. For every one 
rejected, ten. who had been properly coached and who withstood the 
judge’s fair cross-examination were passed. When the atmosphere in 
one court-room became too foul the judges would move to another and 
make citizens there until that also became foul. Then they would 
move back. 

“Judge Dugro was impartial in his decisions, but it is as he 
said,— 

“¢ We can’t help passing them when they perjure themselves and 
seem fairly intelligent.’ 

“ The Superior Court handled about seven thousand and the Com- 
mon Pleas about twelve hundred. In the United States District Court 
only about a dozen became citizens.” 

Some persons may be inclined to smile at this account, but we 
should rather lament, with bitter tears, that such a scene is possible in 
our land. It matters not upon which side such animals are to be led 
up as voters, the thing is a crying wrong and shame, and should be 
stopped by act of Congress, and that at once. 


We sometimes see it suggested that the government publications 
should be issued at cost, or even half-price, so that persons who are 
interested in the matters to which they refer might be able to obtain 
them by simply remitting the price. 

There are many most valuable works published by the government 
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printing-office, as well as an immense amount of trash which nobody 
wants but the trunk-makers, and even those artisans, in these sesthetic 
days, are above using such stuff. Their natural course is to the paper- 
mill again, there to be cleansed of printer’s ink and prepared to use once 
more. The government printing-office is a great concern, and a source 
of much patronage, like many other things under government, in 
Washington and elsewhere, but especially in Washington. It is very 
well to have a printing-office where certain government work can be 
done, but why should it be a grand bureau with thousands expended 
without result because Congress weakly orders a certain number of 
worthless volumes to be printed? It seems to us that the matter should 
be established on business principles, and then the person in charge 
would be able to regulate the production of the office by the demand. 

Last autumn a Washington paper drew attention to the fact that a 
second-hand book-man in that town advertised for sale a lot of books 
which happened to be the precise number of two publications allotted 
to each Congressman. Thus it appears that such publications have dif- 
ferent fortunes: some are sent out to cross-roads taverns and black- 
smith-shops, under frank, with a view to make the representative 
“solid with his deestrick,” while others are sold by the allottees to the 
second-hand book-men. 

Most persons who are interested in the subjects which these public 
works treat of would be glad to get them at the cost of manufacture, 
and the price, low as it would be, would prevent reckless waste. 


There is a great comfort in knowing that when the “ Despatch,” the 
Department yacht, was lost in the heavy October gale on Assateague 
Shoals, every soul of the seventy-four on board was saved, albeit with 
only the drenched and torn clothes in which they stood. 

A second comfort is that they all behaved well and were under per- 
fect control during a trying experience. We are apt to think that in a 
vessel devoted to uses like those of the “ Despatch”—much in port 
and used to gala doings—the personnel must necessarily get a little 
spoiled and self-indulgent,—nautical Sybarites, so to speak,—but it ap- 
pears that all behaved like men. A third and very great comfort is 
the manner in which the Assateague life-saving men, under their chief, 
Tracy, came to the rescue. An hour and a half after the first distress 
signal was made the station men were alongside the wrecked vessel, 
having had to draw their boat about two miles through sand and water, 
with the wind blowing so hard that the sand cut their faces, rendering 
it necessary to wear the mosquito-net veils. Ten times those people 
went off to the “Despatch,” after all their hard labor in getting abreast 
of the wreck. 

Indeed, we do not think that the life-saving crews are sufficiently 
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appreciated. There are occasionally times when they can do nothing, 
and have to yield to the major force of winds and waves, but generally 
they are of such assistance as to save life and property with prompti- 
tude and certainty. It is said that no “ beachman” from Cape Cod to 
Cape Canaveral has ever shown the “ white feather.” 


Would it not be well for us to have some sort of a “ Plimsoll law’? 
We see, after every severe gale, that vessels are abandoned on our 
coast, having, before the final catastrophe, “ost their deck-loads,” and 
then they either go to the bottom or drift about for weeks and months, 
a constant menace to other vessels which are pursuing their business on 
*the high seas. Then there are the colliers that leave the capes of the 
Delaware and the Chesapeake so loaded down that the water sometimes 
washes in at the weather-scuppers and out at the lee ones in a very 
moderate summer sea. That is not right. Were it not for the first- 
rate manner in which they are handled, many more of them would be | 
lost in every gale we have. But most of all it is wrong to allow people 
to buy up old hulks,—ships, brigs, or what not,—to be turned into coal- 
barges, and towed hundreds of miles along our coast, exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the weather, which, when it turns bad, often prevents 
the rescue of the men who are necessarily upon the hulk, to do the 
steering and the handling of hawsers, and, above all, to do the pumping 
such craft require. 

A short time ago the London Punch had a “chapter from a sea- 
story of the future,” in which a piratical villain captured by a man-of- 
war acknowledges that he is “a thief, a liar, a scoundrel, in fact, a 
blackguard.” 

“ And to what cause do you owe your fall? I knew you as a lad, 
when you were none of these things.” 

“T owe it to my early training.” 

“ And where were you trained, then ?” 

“Tn the ‘ Britannia’ !” 

This “chapter” is rather hard upon the English naval training- 
school, and we cannot but believe that the recent cases of hazing and 
of extortion which have been mentioned in the public prints, and 
qualified by some of them in terms approaching those of Punch, are 
exceptional cases. At the same time it shows that the horsé-play of 
which the “ hazing” at our naval school principally consists has none 
of the really dishonorable points about it which have led some of the 
English papers to actually propose the breaking up of the “ Britannia” 
school. | 

Hazing of any kind is an indulgence in petty tyranny which 
cannot fail to produce unjust and tyrannical officers, and to foment 
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discord and enmity which may last for life, and work to the detriment 
of the public service. But, first and foremost, it is against the law 
and the regulations, and there is no way for the authorities to overlook 
some cases and punish others. At the same time it seems to be making 
too serious a matter of some of their boyish pranks to hold a court- 
martial upon such offenders. In regard to those, for instance, of 
whom it was testified that they obliged a junior to “root a coin out of 
a basin of water with his nose,” a daily journal remarked that, instead 
of being court-martialed, “those boys should either be spanked or sent 
home.” 

In regard to “hazing,” it is a poor consolation to feel that others 
are worse than we are. The cadets at our Naval Academy are in a state 
of pupilage and probation, but what shall be said of men, commis- 
sioned officers, who bully their juniors, commissioned officers also, be 
it remembered? It is not so very long ago that some officers at an 
Irish dép6t were severely punished for barbarous treatment of a newly- 
appointed subaltern. In another more recent case the victim was 
actually physically injured by his “ brother officers.” 

A joke is a joke, and he is a poor messmate or comrade who 
cannot take or give one, but such occurrences are past the limit of a 
joke. A year or two ago we read in the English papers that some of 
the fellow-officers of Lieutenant Jarvis, of the second battalion of the 
Welsh regiment, stationed at Cork, by way of what they considered a 
“joke,” took him out of his bed in the early morning hours, painted him 
to represent the Shah of Persia, and then held him while he was pho- 
tographed in that condition. The story ran that he was afterwards 
tarred, or oiled, or something of that kind. The newspapers did not 
inform us of the why and wherefore, but it appeared to be the result 
of a conspiracy to drive the officer out of the regiment, and con- 
spiracy is a military as well as a civil crime, but we never happened 
to see what was the end of the business. 

What would have happened if such an indignity had been put 
upon a commissioned officer in our own service, or, say, that of France, 
or of Germany? If he could have laid his hand upon his revolver 
or his side-arms we know pretty well what would have happened ! 

After all, there are other kinds of hazing besides “ causing a lad to 
root a coin out of a basin of water with his nose.” 


For genius and originality in style and in substance, the details of 
sailor life, and of cannibal society, written in charming English, com- 
mend us to Herman Melville. His “ Omoo” and “ Typee,” “ Moby 
Dick” and “ White-Jacket,” are worthy of being placed in any library 
beside Dana’s “Two Years before the Mast” and Wise’s “Gringos.” 
The works of Lieutenant Viaud, of the French navy, which have 
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gained him one of the forty seats of the immortals, do not, in our 
opinion, compare in sentiment or in power with “ Typee” and “Omoo,” 
while “ Moby Dick” is a piece of word-painting which will keep the 
type of the old Pacific whaleman and his half-savage New-Zealanders 
and Kanakas in remembrance when they have all passed away. His 
description of the mate of the “Julia,” and the various adventures of 
that extraordinary craft, is as good a piece of work as ever was done 
by naval writer, while his description of life in the islands is idyllic 
without being mawkish. 

Herman Melville has been unknown to this generation because he 
has written nothing for many years, Yet he lived until last fall. A 
native of New York, he became a sailor from choice in early man- 
hood. Driven from his vessel, a whaleman, by the ill treatment of 
his captain, he ran away at Nukahiva, one of the islands of the Mar- 
quesas group, where he lived for months among the cannibals. 


According to observations made at the different autumn manceuvres 
in Europe, the difficulty, especially with the Austrians, was to keep the 
men from expending their magazine fire uselessly. We know how 
difficult it was, with the early breech-loader, to keep people from 
firing, no matter whether they saw anything or not. But with this 
magazine-gun the temptation is too great for many men to resist,—and 


men will get as excited in a sham battle as in a real one. Indeed, real 
battles cool the ardor much more quickly than the people who write 
about them are apt to suppose, unless they happen to have seen some 
real fighting themselves. A contemporary says, in regard to the Aus- 
trian manceuvres, “ Large bodies of men were found, at a critical stage 
in the operations, without a shot in reserve, at the very time when they 
should have been able to fire their fastest.” Thesame journal remarks, 
“Tn the days when every musket had to be patiently loaded from the 
muzzle with help of ramrod, it was all-important in an emergency that 
men should reserve their fire until the moment when it could take 
decisive effect; and many a desperate conflict turned in favor of the 
men who had the nerve to endure the firing of the foe without response, 
until he came near enough to be decimated by one well-aimed volley. 
The same quality will be required in the use of the magazine-rifle. An 
ammunitionless regiment in face of a small force with full magazines 
would have to choose between surrender and extermination. The 
latest scientific arm no more eliminates the human and moral element 
of success in battle than did the oldest and clumsiest weapon.” 


Now and then we hear something about the smart little war-ships 
which Green has had built at La Seyne; not very many of them, but 
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very good ships of their class, and the Greeks have been sailors of 
ability from the time that Jason made his celebrated voyage to Colchis. 
Greek seamen—Phanariotes and Smyrniotes for the most part—were, 
and perhaps now are, the backbone of the Turkish navy. But of the 
Greek army we, on this side of the Atlantic, are not much given to 
thinking. 

The Revue du Cercle Militaire affords us the following information 
in regard to it: “The Greek army actually consists of ten regiments 
of infantry, of three battalions each; eight battalions of chasseurs ; 
three regiments of cavalry, of four squadrons each; three regiments of 
artillery, of which two have seven batteries and one six (one hundred 
and twenty pieces in all); and one regiment of engineers. 

“A bill for reorganization is now about to be presented to the legis- 
lative body for constituting an army of sixteen regiments of infantry, 
of two battalions each; four regiments of cavalry, of four squadrons 
each ; and four regiments of artillery, of six batteries each,—one hun- 
dred and forty-four pieces.” 

The gendarmerie—which, by the way, seem to have their hands 
full at times, in chasing the klephtis, or bandits—have now one hundred 
and eleven officers and three thousand six hundred and thirty-two sub- 
officers and privates. It is intended to largely augment this force. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Greek army, considering the size 
of the country and the numbers of the population, is a very respectable 


one. 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Generals in the Saddle. 


{ 
FAMOUS MEN IN BOTH ARMIES WHO 


WERE GOOD HORSEMEN. 
(From the Rider and Driver.) 


ALL of the Federal and Confederate 
generals who won fame during the Civil 
War were good horsemen. Most of them 
learned the art of equitation under com- 
petent teachers at West Point; but even 
those who rose to military command from 
civil life sat in the saddle with more or 
less grace and dignity. General Grant 
was from boyhood an ardent lover of 
good horses, and while he was in com- 
mand of all the United States armies he 
had a large number of exceedingly fine 
animals at his disposal. It is an equine 
axiom that a merciful man is merciful to 
his beast ; but though General Grant had 
as fulla share of mercy in his heart as 
most men, he was so earnest and stub- 
born as a soldier that he never hesitated 
to sacrifice human or animal life to gain 
a decided end. He was, in fact, cruel to 
be kind. He sat in the saddle rather un- 
gainly ; that is to say, he had an exceed- 
ingly good seat, but his utter indifference 
regarding the uniform of his rank some- 
what detracted from his appearance as a 
horseman. He never wore a sword or a 
sash after becoming a brigadier, even on 
parade days for review. While on the 
march or campaign General Grant car- 
ried his flat-brimmed hat down over his 
eyes, and wore a coat supposed to be one 
that had done duty at Vicksburg. It 
certainly looked like it. Grant always 
went at a hand-gallop when following 


the movements of his troops, an un- 
lighted cigar firmly clinched in his pow- 
erful jaws. When the Army of the Po- 
tomac was pursuing Lee’s forces, after 
the evacuation of Richmond and the 
Petersburg siege works, Grant wore out 
no less than six horses inside of three 
days. So furiously did he ride from 
point to point it frequently happened 
that all of his orderlies were left behind. 
Indeed, very few of the head-quarters 
staff could keep up the pace. Grant 
once covered fifty miles in four hours on 
three horses. 

General Lee had a very graceful car- 
riage in thesaddle. While in motion he 
sat erect and composed, but he seldom 
rode at a faster gait than acanter. He 
had a curious habit of laying his hands 
on the pommel on halting to converse 
with any one. Leaning gently forward, 
Lee’s attitude was at once courteous and 
engaging. I chanced to meet the great 
Confederate leader on two occasions. 
Being a wounded prisoner after the bat- 
tle of the Wilderness, I was lying under 
a locust-tree by the roadside, when Lee 
came slowly riding past. Quietly halt- 
ing, he leaned over me and began asking 
questions concerning the Federal army. 
On my politely declining to answer some 
of his queries the general’s face grew sad. 
He bowed slightly, acknowledged my 
right to refuse, and then rode on in deep 
thought, for I had told him that Grant 
was present and in real command of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Meade was one of the 
most perfect riders in the service. He 
sat erect at all times, and it was an in- 
spiring sight to see him gallop past a 
halted corps. In answer to the tumult- 
uous cheers that invariably greeted him 
on such occasions, he would lift his 
braided cap, and, holding it high above 
his head, pass through the ranks of his 
men likea meteor. Meade took good care 
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that his chargers were capable of speed 
and endurance, and he was very careful 
of them. 

Major-General G. K. Warren was an 
ungainly horseman. His engineering 
studies and tendencies rendered him care- 
less of his equitation. Of course he could 
sit on a horse, and gallop, but if he had 
@ position to reconnoitre, out of the sad- 
dle would he go, in order to clamber on 
top of a rock scarcely any higher than 
his horse’s back. There on foot with 
solid ground under him, Warren could 
plan at leisure and with ease. Neither 
was he particular regarding the sort of 
horse-flesh at his command. His rank 
gave him a right to the best, and the 
quartermaster always saw that he was 
well mounted. He paid no attention 
to the matter. The animals might be 
changed daily and the fact entirely es- 
cape Warren’s attention so long as the 
old saddle remained. To him a horse 
was a military necessity, and I do not 
believe he rode on horseback twenty 
miles after the war ended. 

Major-General Burnside was an im- 
posing figure on a horse. His remark- 
able moustaches and whiskers, with the 
folded Burnside hat on his head, made 
him easily recognizable. He always wore 
full dress, even on the march, while a 
huge pair of snow-white gauntlets lent 
additional magnificence to his costume. 
As a rider, Burnside was easy and grace- 
ful, and he seemed to love being in the 
saddle. 

Major-General McClellan was one of 
the handsomest men on horseback in the 
Federal service. He sat in the saddle 
with a grace and ease peculiarly his own. 
All his appointments were in the most 
correct taste, and his horses were full- 
blooded animals. Wearing highly-pol- 
ished riding-boots coming up nearly to 
his hips, and wrinkled from the instep to 
the knee, he would go splashing over 
the roads until horse, rider, and boots 
were covered with Virginia mud, prob- 
ably the stickiest substance in existence. 
His servant, too, always had a clean pair 
of boots for the general on his return to 
quarters, after which the man would 
spend a couple of hours cleaning the 
other pair. The soldiers at Yorktown 
used to say that ‘‘ Little Mac’ could col- 
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lect more mud in an hour’s time than 
any other general in the army. McClel- 
lan was passionately fond of horses, and 
preferred to have them coal black. 

General Sherman was’a nervous and 
somewhat careless rider. He wore his 
stirrup-leathers very long, seeming to be 
almost all the time standing in the irons. 
This appearance was intensified by his 
habit of rising in his stirrups on reach- 
ing a turn in the road or some advan- 
tageous point of observation. While 
always careful of his animals, Sherman 
did not appear to have that fondness for 
them that is so common among good 
horsemen. He was constantly on the go, 
and his eye seemed to be everywhere ex- 
cept where his horse was treading. Sher- 
man’s rein was rather a luose one, for he 
trusted, apparently, to the natural sa- 
gacity of his steed, rather than to his 
own guidance. Seen at the head of a 
column of troops, or giving orders for 
their disposition on the field, Sherman 
presented a remarkable figure. Riding 
along the road he was constantly gazing 
about him, noting the lay of the land 
passed over, as if internally planning 
how a battle could be fought there. At- 
ter his retirement from the army, Gen- 
eral Sherman seldom mounted a horse, 
for he said he was getting too old, and 
had had enough of such exercise. 

Major-General Hooker was probably 
the best-looking mounted officer that 
ever rode at the head of a Federal army. 
He was a true soldier of the old type, 
had an easy carriage, a firm seat, and sat 
in the saddle as straight as an arrow. 
Sometimes the simile is used “as straight 
as an Indian,”’ but an Indian never sits 
on a horse straight, however, he may 
walk. 

Major-General Kilpatrick might be 
called a born horseman, for he was never 
so happy as when in the saddle. Though 
a perfect horseman in every sense of the 
word, Kilpatrick did not present a good 
appearance in the saddle. He rode more 
like a Comanche Indian than the pupil 
of aschool of equitation, and he could 
fight like a Comanche, too. 

Before Major-General Sickles lost his 
leg at the battle of Gettysburg he was a 
picturesque figure on horseback. Ac- 
customed to the ordinary riding saddle 
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before he donned the uniform, ‘“‘ Dan,”’ 
as his soldiers always called him, fell 
into the military one with ease and 
freedom. Sickles sat in the saddle with 
an aplomb peculiarly his own, and he 
appeared to advantage on the gullop, 
for he rode easily. Most men look 
well when riding over a clean country 
road at the head of a moving column of 
troops, for they form a part of the pomp 
and circumstance of war. At any rate, 
General Sickles did, for he was a gallant 
and brave officer, a gentleman by instinct 
and breeding. 

Major-General Wade Hampton was, 
like all Southerners, a graceful rider. 
Like Sickles, the loss of a leg has ended 
his horsemanship, but he was not de- 
prived of the useful member by a casu- 
alty on the battle-field. Wade was a 
dashing horseman, rather dandified in 
his attire, and somewhat fond of display, 
but he did good service for his side of 
the great nutional quarrel, and is de- 
servedly popular among the men of the 
South. One of my comrades who saw 
him ride over a field while the former 
lay a wounded prisoner, tells me that 
Hampton made a splendid figure in the 
saddle, which he sat while on the gallop 
with rare ease, scarcely a swing being 
noticeable, despite the rapid pace. He 
was always magnificently mounted, and 
‘¢ could ride like the devil,’’ asmy friend 
expressed it. 

Major-General Benjamin F. Butler 
could sit on a horse and ride without 
fatigue, but to the eye of a riding-master 
he would be a source of humor. Not 
that Butler was a bad horseman, but he 
was too heavy a man for easy carriage, 
while the portentous boots he always 
wore in the field made him look like a 
Dirk Hatteraick suddenly lifted into a 
saddle. Whether it was his huge boots 
or the saturnine temperament of the man, 
he nevertheless rode as if the horse was 
a mechanical one and not made of flesh 
and blood. If he tried a gallop, which 
was seldom, it looked as if rider and 
steed would soon part company, for his 
body rose and fell violently at every 
stride. But Butler never prided him- 
self on his feats of horsemanship, and 
active field movement was not his forte. 

Major-General John Pope made him- 
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self famous in 1862 by issuing @ gran- 
diloquent bulletin to his army that until 
further orders head-quarters would be 
in the saddle. Then the reverses to 
McClellan began, and Pope’s head- 
quarters were kept on the steady run by 
Lee all through the Virginia Valley. 
The soldiers used to say that Pope’s hind- 
quarters were in the saddle and his head- 
quarters nowhere. But soldiers are 
always sarcastic. General Pope was a 
fine horseman, and looked exceedingly 
well in the saddle. 

General Sheridan did not appear to 
advantage on foot. In the saddle he 
was a centaur. When astride of a horse 
the Shenandoah Valiey hero gained in 
inches, for he was longer in stature 
above his sword-belt than below it. 
Sheridan always sat well back, uncon- 
sciously leaning against the rear pommel 
of his military saddle. This attitude 
brought his feet a little in advance of 
the correct line, but it did not detract 
much from his appearance as a horse- 
man. The fierce bundle of nerves that 
were encased in his small body would 
not permit General Sheridan to long sit 
still, and he was always on the gallop, 
even when his army was lying idle and 
the pickets were silent. 

Major-General Custer was the beau- 
ideal of a perfect horseman. He sat in 
the saddle as if born in it, for his seat 
was so very eusy and graceful that he 
and his steed seemed one. At West 
Point he was at the head of all the 
classes in horsemanship, and delighted 
in being on the tan-bark. It is related 
of him that he could cut down more 
wooden heads on the gallop than any 
other one of the cadets. Unlike most 
ardent raiders during the war, General 
Custer seldom punished his horses. It 
was only when the moment for charging 
arrived that he loosened rein for a head- 
long dash. 

Major-General Alfred Pleasonton was 
an exquisite horseman, both in his dress 


; and manner of riding. Slightly under 


the average height for military men, 
Pleasonton would have looked boyish in 
the saddle but for his neatly-trimmed 
and glossy beard. He always wore 
tight-fitting riding-boots, that came just 
to the bend of the knee, and he hada 
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habit of tapping them, while in conver- 
sation, with the feminine riding-whip he 
invariably carried in his hand. As a 
cavalry leader he had few equals, despite 
the fact that Sheridan subsequently be- 
came so prominent in that branch of the 
service. 

Major-General Hancock looked ex- 
ceedingly well in the saddle. Those who 
only remember him when his hair be- 
came gray can have no idea of the 
change in his personal appearance. Dur- 
ing the war Hancock had a swarthy 
complexion, the result of being so much 
in the open air. His dark hair and huge 
goatee gave his face a look of sternness, 
though it was frequently lighted up by a 
pleasant and engaging smile. His figure 
was rather slender then, which made 
him seem taller than he really was. He 
eat on his horse bolt upright, bridle-hand 
well forward, and with scarcely a bend 
in the knee. He had usually a tall horse, 
which added to the imposing effect of 
his figure. 

Major-General Logan made a con- 
spicuous figure in thesaddle. His coal- 
black hair and tremendous moustache 
gave him a ferocious appearance, though 
in reality his disposition was a genial 
one. But he often had fits of passion, 
and then his eyes blazed; but these 
ebullitions of temper were evanescent, 
and they usually occurred on. the battle- 
field. Logan was an exceedingly good 
horseman; his seat being firm yet easy. 
When galloping he used to lean back- 
ward, his feet well to the front. At 
critical moments in an engagement he 
was wont to go at tremendous speed 
towards the threatened part of his line 
of battle. Then he was magnificent. 
His hat jammed down over his eyes, his 
eyes bright, and his long moustache 
waving in the air gave him an odd look, 
while the terrific pace of his steed was 
appalling. He overcame every obstacle 
with ease, and it was a beautiful sight to 
see his horse go flying over fences, ditches, 
or fallen trees, while the rider sat in the 
saddle with ease and apparent reckless 
indifference. 

Lieutenant-General Thomas Jonathan 
(Stonewall) Jackson was a great horse- 
man. He sat the saddle easily, while 
there was a sort of abandon visible 
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which showed his familiarity with horse- 
flesh from boyhood. His seat was very 
erect, and though it had none of the 
stiffness of the cavalry style, it was very 
correct. His stirrups were shortened to 
give a slight bend to the knee and 
enable him to adjust his body to the 
movements of his steed without apparent 
exertion. 

Major-General James Ewell Brown 
Stuart (best known as “Jeb” from the 
initials of his name) was a grand horse- 
man. He was the Pleasonton or Sheri- 
dan of the Confederate army. No man 
could ride better or faster than Stuart. 
He carried a careless rein, gripping the 
saddle with a knee-clasp which pre- 
vented his being unseated. He was 
always well dressed, and as the uniform 
of a Confederate general was a very 
handsome one, Stuart made a dashing 
appearance. 

Major-General Martin T. McMahon 
was a debonair rider, from the days 
when he rode as a captain in McClellan’s 
staff until he deservedly rose to a higher 
command. I once saw him walk across 
a battle-field, having had his horse killed 
under him, and he was swearing away 
ata terrible rate. Just then an orderly 
rode up and surrendered his own horse. 
Mac stopped swearing, and, leaping into 
the saddle with an angelic smile, galloped 
off to deliver his interrupted orders. 

Major-General Philip Kearney, who 
was killed at Chantilly, Virginia, during 
McClellan’s Peninsular campaign, had 
left an arm in Mexico. Like Howard, 
he depended on the knee for guiding his 
horse. He was a brave but exceedingly 
rash man. During the first year of the 
war officers were apt to expose them- 
selves by riding off alone, arid Kearney 
had not yet learned that Southern sol- 
diers were not Mexican greasers. Dur- 
ing the battle of Chantilly he rode into 
a belt of young pines on a personal 
reconnoissance, only to find himself 
confronted by a group of Confederate 
infantrymen acting as a vedette. They 
called on him to surrender, when “ Phil” 
turned his steed swiftly and galloped 
away. But bullets travel faster than 
horses, and Kearney fell from his saddle 
perfectly riddled. There was a reckless 
manner about Kearney that was pecu- 
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liarly fascinating. He was a hard 
fighter and fairly reveled in the tumult 
of a battle. Had he lived, he would 
undoubtedly have attained important 
command. 

Major-General C. C. Ord was a famous 
horseman. He sat bolt upright, with 
long stirrup-leathers, but there was a pe- 
culiar firmness in his seat. He had great 
endurance, for he seldom alighted ex- 
cept, when on the march, while his corps 
was halted for rest. He favored tall ani- 
mals like himself, so that steed and rider 
were well fitted. 

Major-General Lew Wallace was a 
fine rider. Though disposed to be rather 
careless of his outward appearance dur- 
ing a campaign, Wallace always had 
good horses and knew how to use them. 
He was an exceedingly pleasant-tem- 
pered man, and war correspondents were 
fond of him, because he was not afraid 
of them, as many generals were. There 
was not much of the military style about 
his seat, but it was a firm and secure one. 

Lieutenant-General Jubal Early was 
a fierce rider. Anything he attempted 
or did was fiercely conducted. He had 
a swinging, easy seat, the result of con- 
stant galloping, for during a battle Early 
was here, there, and everywhere. Though 
neatly dressed, he was one of the few 
Confederate generals who were not mili- 
tary or soldierly in their appearance. He 
sat in the saddle like a Southern gentle- 
man ; but it was the insignia of his rank 
that showed him to be a soldier. He 
would have looked fully as well in the 
old suit of homespun he had worn before 
the war. 

Major-General N. P. Banks rode a 
horse bean-pole fashion. Being exceed- 
ingly long-legged, his stirrup-leathers 
were lowered to the very last hole. 
Therefore he seemed to be sitting ona 
fence and not on ahorse. Despite this 
he rode well, and as his body was as long 
as his legs, he made a tolerably good ap- 
pearance. Galloping with him was evi- 
dently hard work, showing that his seat 
was too rigid. 

Major-General A. H. Terry made a 
youthful appearance in the saddle. But 
he was a perfect horseman and rode very 
easily. His horses were beauties, and he 
was very careful of them. Fond of a 
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gallop, Terry would go over a fence or a 
ditch like a bird, and so lightly did he 
occupy the saddle that his horse was 
seldom blown, even after a hard stretch 
across a field. After the war Terry was 
in the saddle almost every day for several 
years. He rode from Bismarck, Dakota, 
to the Cunadian line in search of Sitting 
Bull; and officers on that tedious and 
tiresome expedition have told me that 
the general was always the freshest man 
in the command when nightfall called 
for a halt and camp. 


St. Cecilia, M.D. 
(From the London Globe.) 


The theory has been advanced that sweet 
and gentle music may have useful effects 
during convalescence. 


‘“WuHEN Music, heavenly maid, was 
young,” 
She diffidently held her tongue 
De rebus scientific ; 
Content her airs alone should please, 
Should make the frigid breast unfreeze, 
The savage soul pacific. 


But Music, now a matron old, 
Has waxed proportionately bold, 
And starts a choral college, 
To cure the body’s neediness, 
And emulate the R. C.S. 
In therapeutic knowledge. 


Sweet visions fill the gentle mind, 
Gifted with milk of human kind- 
ness, and imagination 
Of operations on the sick, 
Achieved with quaint orchestral trick, 
And vocal variation. 


What dulcet drugs would be distilled 

For those who practice what the guild 
So eloquently preaches,— 

Gavottes to help the man who halts, 

And suites to take the place of “ salts,’’ 
And lullabys of leeches, 


A rhythmic recipe might read,— 
‘¢ Take first of Brahms’s one liebeslied, 
A scena by Beethoven, 
‘My Pretty Jane,’ ‘Should he upbraid,’ 
A verse of Gounod’s ‘ Serenade,’ 
With obligato woven. 
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“‘ Add—if the symptoms urgent be— 
Some portions of a Mass in B, 

An aria from ‘ Norma;’ 
Perform this programme to the end, 
Until the pulse begins to mend, 

Th’ extremities get warmer.” 


Specifics doubtless will be found, 
Affiches far as ‘‘ world renowned,”’ 
Sponsored by some Tone-master ; 
Thus Gluck might cut out eau de Dill, 
And Mendelssohn replace a pill, 
And Meyerbeer a plaster. 


The “ Lyric Lancet’’ shall relate 
How, at a monster Wagner féte 
(The brass sempre crescendo), 
One hundred limbs were cleft in twain, 
And yet was heard no sound of pain 
(Adsit# all innuendo). 


But let not some poor névrose trust 
His too impressionable dust 
To treatment so esthetic ; 
Or St. Cecilia, on the sly, 
Might raise her patient to the sky 
In manner energetic. 
CotsrorD DIck. 


A Smaller Great Gun. 


THE 110-TONNER WILL SHRINK TO 50 
FOR ENGLAND’S NEW BATTLE SHIPS— 
DIFFERENT TURRETS. 


(From the London Telegraph.) 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Impor- 
tant changes are impending in the type of 
England’s battle-shipsand cannon. The 
artillerists have now forged ahead of the 
naval architects, and new conditions 
demand new things. The big guns of 
the future, it has been found, thanks to 
improvements in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives and new forms of steel, need not 
be of greater weight and bore than the 
existing 45-ton or 12-inch cannon. Ex- 
periments have demonstrated, so say the 
naval authorities, that a gun of that cal- 
ibre, using the new smokeless powder 
and constructed of steel wire or ribbon, 
can be made to do all the work necessary 
to pierce the hull of the stoutest ironclad 
afloat or building. Nay, it is said that 
the tremendous energy developed by such 
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weapons is almost equal to that of the 
110-ton guns. 

‘The new smokeless powder gives the 
high velocity of two thousand six hun- 
dren feet per second. Nor is this the 
ultimate effort of the energies which can 
be stored in ‘cordite.’ With cordite 
less bulk and weight are required to get 
the gun to do its work, and therefore the 
bore of the new guns is of uniform cali- 
bre from breech to muzzle. The central 
tube or core is thicker than in ordinary 
guns, but, on the other hand, the huge 
club-headed breech, which makes mod- 
ern ordnance look so clumsy, is done 
away with, and the gun of the future is 
a reversion to the long and graceful- 
shaped bronze cannon of the days of the 


» Henrys. 


“It is anticipated that the 12-inch wire 
gun will weigh ‘ifty tons. Tubes of 
steel are shrunk over the wire to protect 
the weapon from damage by small-arms 
and machine-guns. A mode of working 
the 12-inch guns by manual, as well as 
mechanical, power is also to be intro- 
duced, to be resorted to if the mechanical 
appliances break down. It is not con- 
templated that any ships or guns built, or 
at this moment building, will be dis- 
carded. The ships fitted for 110-ton and 
69-ton guns have each their sphere of 
usefulness, and no changes will be made 
in them. Experiments have been con- 
ducted to such an extent by the authori- 
ties that the Admiralty, in considering 
and bringing forward for adoption next 
years’s plans for the navy, will putin the 
forefront the introduction of the 12-inch 
wire gun and certain modifications in the 
shape, size, and number of ships’ bat- 
teries, as well as a further increase in the 
dimensions and speed of the vessels. 

‘‘ Another alteration seriously mooted 
by naval experts is to have no more bin- 
ocular-mounted, or double-barreled, big 
guns in turrets or barbettes. The ‘ Nile,’ 
‘Trafalgar,’ and ‘ Admiral’ class are the 
best types of the plan of double mounting, 
which in new vessels may or may not be 
repeated. It is asserted that, if a lucky 
shot were to hit either one of these double- 
mounted guns, both would be put out 
of action, and the ship so struck would 
suffer a serious diminution in her fight- 
ing strength. The French have of late 
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years stuck to the one-gun method for 
turrets or barbettes, and opinion is di- 
vided at the Admiralty and among naval 
officers as to whether the system is 
worthy of adoption or condemnation. 
One section—and among them the naval 
architects—contend that the double-gun 
method is more liable to get knocked out 
in action than the plan of single-gun 
batteries. The new designs, therefore, 
for battle-ships possibly may provide for 
but one gun in each turret or barbette. 
To supply the deficiency created in the 
number of guns on board an ironclad an 
extra turret is to be constructed, and 
more metal will be added to the protect- 
ing walls of the batteries. Greater 
length and speed is also to be given to 
the vessels of the new decade.”’ 


The After-Time. 
(From the Atlanta Constitution.) 


THERE cometh a time for laughter 
And joy for the days and years, 
But ever there cometh after 
A time and a place for tears. 
Weary of revel and riot, 
Sick of the worldly strife, 
Cometh the peace—the quiet— 
That quicken the founts of life. 


And the spirit is disenchanted 
With joys that are bitter-sweet, 
And the soul which for rest had panted 
Falls down at the Master’s feet ; 
The world and its ways seem lonely 
And love at the best seems loss,— 
What help is there then but only 
To cling to the crimson cross? 


To cling to the cross that blossoms 
With blood for the erring shed ; 
On the tenderest of tender bosoms 
To pillow the weary head; 
To feel the love that is glowing 
From the heart that is quick to beat 
With even the harsh nails going 
In the beautiful scarred white feet ? 


O bird by the storm-winds driven 
Where never a sweet bird sings, 
From the wild and the angry heaven 

Fly homeward with weary wings! 
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And ye that are worn and weary, 
Who faint by the way and fall, 

Fly fast from the darkness dreary 
To the Rock that was cleft for all! 


Tue National Guard is receiving more 
and more attention every day, and a 
work like that of General Ordway’s 
“The National Guard in Service,’ 
Washington, D. C., James I. Chapman, 
1891, is a distinct advance in its train- 
ing and organization. 

The work, a compact little book of 335 
pages, has that important part, a good 
index. The letter-press consists of lec- 
tures delivered before the officers of the 
District of Columbia National Guard, 
by General Ordway himself; Lieuten- 
ant Chase, Third Artillery; Captain 
Baird, of the Sixth Cavalry; Lieuten- 
ant Scriven, of the Signal Corps; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Long, of the Fifth 
Infantry, United States Army, and Ad- 
jutant-General of the District of Colum- 
bia Militia; Brevet-Colonel Carpenter, 
Fifth Cavalry; Lieutenant - Colonel 
Hains, Engineer Corps; Lieutenant 
Chase, Third Artillery; General Ord- 
way, District of Columbia Militia; 
Major-General Henderson, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral District of Columbia Militia; 
Major Pollard, Inspector-General of 
Rifle Practice, District of Columbia 
Militia; Lieutenant Finley, Signal 
Corps, United States Army; Major Da- 
vis, Judge-Advocate, United States 
Army; and then closing with another 
lecture from General Ordway, on “‘ Street 
Riots.” 

There are also seventeen plates and 
ten figures. The subjects embraced are 
all most important, and we regret that 
we have not space to recount them, 
but, without making an invidious dis- 
tinction, we may take the subjects of the 
editor of these valuable papers as speci- 
mens. 

General Ordway’s first article—num- 
bered eight in the series—is upon the 
‘‘ Preparation of Muster-Out Rolls, and 
Discharge of Troops.”” His second arti- 
cle,—the closing one of the book,—upon 
“Street Riots,’’ is one which every na- 
tional guardsman, from colonel to pri- 
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vate, should read very carefully, for 
“The quelling of riots is not an easy 
matter. Compared with the excitement 
and horrors of war against a national 
foe, there is little of the heroic in de- 
fending the integrity of the law and the 
safety of property; and yet there is no 
duty that can fall to the lot of a soldier 
that is so vitally important to the future 
of our country.”’ E. 8. 


A Tramp’s Song. 

(From Good Housekeeping.) 
‘WANDERIN’ in the June time, down 
around the river, 

Outen hearin’ o’ the world, a-dozin’ under 

kiver 
O’ the alders an’ the willers, all a-drippin’ 
in the water, 
Kinder seems to me like livin’; but they 
tell me how I’d oughter 
Be in the sun a-workin’, ’stead o’ watchin’ 
5 daisies growin’. 
Be a-whettin’ up a reaper, an’ a-sweatin’ 
an’ a-mowin’ 
Of ’em down to dry. 
But I’d somehow rather watch the beau- 
ties bobbin’ an’ a-growin’, 
But I can’t tell why. 


Wanderin’ in the flower time, up ‘long 
the valley, 
Watchin’ little grasses grow, an’ Nater’s 
gorgeous rally 
From the wind storms o’ winter medders 
growin’ yeller, 
The brooks a-singin’ happily, the sky 
growin’ meller, 
Catchin’ up reflections o’ the hues the 
earth’s a-brewin’. 
Kinder gawkin’ at ’em meetin’ in the 
distance an’ a-wooin’, 
Or a lovin’ here to lie, 
Listenin’ to the pigeons a-nestin’ an’ a- 
cooin’, 
But I can’t tell why. 


Sneakin’ up an’ down the creek, a-peakin’ 
at the fishes, 

Runnin’ over in my head a lazy lot o’ 
wishes,— 

Nothin’ much to talk about,— wish 'twas 
always summer, 

Er’ every skeeter et I’d catch ed turn a 
partridge drummer,— 
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Then jes’ a-layin’ down again, hands 
flappin’ in the river, 
Outen hearin’ o’ the world, breathin’ 
blessings to the giver 
O’ the earth an’ meller sky, 
Contented like an’ happy, jes’ to watch 
the water quiver, 
But I can’t tell why. 


‘(THe ROMANCE OF A CHALET”’ is & 
novel by Mrs. Campbell Praed, and a 
recent issue in Lippincott’s series of 
English copyrighted novels. Mrs. Praed 
is a talented and pleasing writer, but the 
novel is not pleasant. Both the hero and 
the heroine of her story are very unfor- 
tunate in being descended from a line of 
insane ancestors, and while they them- 
selves are free from the hereditary taint, 
yet the discovery that each has it in the 
blood prevents the usual happy consum- 
mation to the novel. 


Very beautiful are the gift-books 
issued from the press of the F. A. Stokes 
Company, of New York. Nothing finer 
has been published this year than “ Drift 
from the Sea of Life,’’ of which the illus- 
trations are by C. McKnight Smith, who 
certainly must be either a sailor or the 
son of a sailor, as his exquisite sketches 
show not only a love for the sea but a 
seaman’s knowledge of sparsand rigging. 

The verses accompanying the full-page 
pictures are selected with great felicity 
and good judgment from the works of 
famous poets. SERVICE readers will rec- 
ognize with pleasure an admirable sketch 
of the new cruiser ‘‘Chicago’’ as the 
central figure in one of the most charm- 
ing of these delightful pictures of the . 
sea. Really, at two dollars and fifty 
cents the book seems absurdly cheap. 

The F. A. Stokes Company have also 
issued ‘‘ Maud, and other Poems,” by 
Tennyson, and ‘‘ A Treasury of Favorite 
Poems.’ Both volumes are daintily 
bound and charmingly illustrated. As 
the titles indicate, they are very suitable 
for holiday gifts. 


THE Home of the Merciful Saviour 
for Crippled Children, 4400 Baltimore 
Avenue, West Philadelphia, incorpo- 
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rated in 1882, takes children without 
board or entrance fee, gives best surgical 
and medical attendance, and trades where 
the health will permit. It is supported 
by voluntary offerings. Permanent en- 
dowment of bed, four thousand dollars. 
Yearly support of bed, two hundred 
dollars. Those wishing to aid in the 
work will address Mrs. Robert F. Innes, 
Treasurer, 3819 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


‘Wark AND THE WEATHER” is the 
title of a little book published by the 
author, Edward Powers, C.E., of Dela- 
van, Wisconsin. 

With great industry he has, for many 
years, collected authentic instances to 
prove his theory that great artillery 
firing has always produced great rains. 
Most of the considerable battles of our 
civil war, whether by land or water, are 
quoted as having produced rain. Among 
modern European battles the same in- 
vestigation showed that rains, often tor- 
rential in character, followed great can- 
nonadings. It was the same during the 
war of the United States with Mexico,— 
and more important, to our mind, as an 
example, because the rains of that coun- 
try are more regularly periodic than 
farther north on our continent. 

It is a common belief, among soldiers 
and sailors, that a “big fight’’ always 
brings rain. Unfortunately, it is not 
always the case that the rain falls ex- 
actly upon the battle-field. If it were 
invariably so, we should have less his- 
tory of unfortunate wounded burned up 
while lying helpless and unsuccored. 

But, for all that, Mr. Powers’s argu- 
ment is a strong one, and not so easily 
disposed of. It is different from that of 
Professor Espy, who, many years ago, 
proposed to make rain during droughts 
by building great fires. Espy’s plan, 
though impracticable, had the merit of 
being much like one of the ways in 
which nature works to bring about the 
result in question. 

Mr. Powers’s book is worth reading, 
if only for the mass of facts and the in- 
genious arguments he presents; and he 
certainly appears to have been the origi- 
nator, more than twenty years ago, of 
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the idea of “rain-fall experiments’ 
which have lately attracted such atten- 
tion. 

Any one interested in this important 
subject can obtain the book in question, 
at a very moderate price, by writing to 
the author at the address above given. 


ALL tHE Wortp’s A Sraae, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only needa little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. An article that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English-speaking country through- 
outthe world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To THz First Cxass.—Charles J. 
House, Lt. U.S.V.; Chas. H. Saw- 
yer, Acting Ensign; Stephen D. Ben- 
son, Lt. U.8.V.; Edwin F. Davis, 
Capt. U.S.V.; Benj. J. Hill, Capt. 
U.S.V. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To tue First Ciass.—Otto A. Ri- 
sum, Lt. U.S.V.; Sam’l A. Harrison, 
Capt. U.S.V. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Jno. W. Shaw, 
Lt. U.8.V.; Sigmund Charles von 
Braida, Lt. U.S.V.; Edwin S. Curtis, 
Lt. U.S.A.; George E. Graves, Capt. 
U.S.V. 


To tHe Srconp Ciass.—John C. 
Febiger, Jr., and Thomas N. Vincent. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 
To THE First CLass.—Matthew 
Mullino, Col. U.S.V.; Thos. M. Ash- 
worth, Lt. U.S.V.; Dan’l F. De Wolf, 


Maj.U.S.V.; Gustavus Artsman, Capt. 
U.S.V.; John Campbell, Capt. U.S.V. 


Oregon Commandery. 


Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—W. M. Cake, 
Surgeon U.S.V. 


Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 8, 1891. 


To THE First Oiass.—F. M. Kieth, 
Capt. 
Stated meeting held December 1, 1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—William E. 
Pedrick, Capt. 


Michigan Commandery. 
Stated meeting held December 2, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—W. B. Wright, 
Col., and F. P. Anderson, Maj. 


TRANSFERS. 
New York Commandery. 


Stephen Moffitt, Gen. U.S.V., and 
Alonzo Valentine, Maj. U.S.V., to Ver- 
mont Commandery. 
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Maine Commandery. 


Arthur H. Dutton, to Massachusetts 
Commandery. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


Dr. Paul Thorndyke, to Massachu- 
setts Commandery; G. D. Fitch, Lt. 
U.S.A., to Oregon Commandery. 


District of Columbia Commandery. 


F. G. Butterfield, Col.; F. D. Butter- 
field, Capt.; Geo. W. Hooker, Col.; 
Cornelius L. King, Col., to Vermont 
Commandery; Chas. M. Pyne, Capt. 
U.8.A., to New York Commandery ; 
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A. D. Schenck, Lt. U.S.A., to Kansas 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 
Joseph B. Brown, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 
U.S.A., October 21, 1891; Joseph I. 
Lowery, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V., October 
19, 1891. 


Michigan Commandery. 


H. P. Merrill, Capt., November 17, 
1891. 


THE following is promulgated for the information of the Order: 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP QUARTER ENDING OCTOBER 381, 1891. 
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BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL GALUSHA 
PENNYPACKER, U.S.A. 


THE recent granting of the Medal 
of Honor “for bravery at the battle of 
Fort Fisher,’”’ bestowed by the Secretary 
of War, in accordance with the act of 
Congress, upon Brevet Major-General 
Galusha Pennypacker, United States 
Army, calls to mind the brilliant inci- 
dents of that culminating point in his 
career as a volunteer soldier during the 
war, being one of the youngest (or the 
youngest) to attain the rank of a general 
officer. 

His action inthat assault,so replete with 
heroism, was so conspicuous, that Major- 
General Terry himself has referred to 
him as “the real hero of Fort Fisher.” 
But nothing is claimed by the writer for 
General Pennypacker above that of any 
officer or soldier who participated in that 
memorable assault, where great gallantry 
was the rule and not the exception. 

Galusha Pennypacker, on his father’s 
side, belongs to one of the oldest families 
in Pennsylvania, whose names are writ- 
ten in the annals of the State and nation. 
On his mother’s side he is of French de- 
scent, the earliest ancestor in this country 
having been an aide-de-camp on the staff 
of the ill-fated Montcalm at Quebec. 

He is the only child of Joseph J. and 
Tamson Amelia (Workizer) Penny- 
packer, and was born at Valley Forge, 
Chester County, Pa., at the Valley Forge 
mansion, then owned by his mother, a 
lady of wealth and many accomplish- 
ments, who died when the subject of 
this sketch was in his infancy, and he 
was reared under the care of his paternal 
grandmother, whose desire it was that 
her grandson should enter upon a jour- 
nalistic career, and his education and 
training were with a practical view to 
the accomplishment of that desire. 





But the boy’s youthful tastes and 
natural bent were towards a military life, 
and the appointment to West Point, at 
the next vacancy from the Sixth Con- 
gressional District, which was conceded 
to him, would have been accepted by 
him had the war not come, and he 
would probably have entered the Acad- 
emy in 1862. 

It is germane to this sketch to here 
note that the historic fields of Brandy- 
wine, Paoli, and Valley Forge, memo- 
rable since the period of the Revolution, 
as embracing the darkest, most disastrous, 
and suffering period of the war for in- 
dependence, in later years gave birth 
and nurture to “ patriotic sons of patriot 
sires,’’ who became some of the bravest 
and best defenders of flag and country 
when the unity of the republic founded 
by the Revolution was assailed by traitor- 
ous hands in 1861. 

Young Pennypacker first entered the 
service in April, 1861, as a non-commis- 
sioned staff-officer in the Ninth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteers for three 
months. 

His regiment, of which he was acting 
quartermaster during most of the cam- 
paign, served with General Patterson’s 
column in the Shenandoah Valley, Vir- 
ginia. 

Upon the termination of that service 
he recruited, as its captain, the first com- 
pany of the Ninety-Seventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, and was duly 
authorized by the United States muster- 
ing officer at Philadelphia, the late Gen- 
eral CO. F. Ruff, to muster the remaining 
companies of the regiment. Upon the 
completion of its organization he was 
promoted to the grade of major. 

The writer of this sketch had also en- 
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tered the service as captain of the third 
company,— ©.” 

The regiment joined the forces in the 
department of the South, -where it did 
faithful and meritorious service, first in 
the brigade of General H. G. Wright at 
Hilton Head, 8. C., Fort Clinch, Fer- 
nandina and Jacksonville, Fla., partici- 
pating in the various movements and 
advances against Fort Pulaski and Sa- 
vannah, Ga., Beaufort, Edisto, John’s 
and James Islands,S.C. At the latter, 
on June 10, 1862, the regiment assisted in 
the repulse of an attack of a superior 
force of the enemy, under command of 
Colonel R. F. Williams, of the Forty- 
seventh Georgia, who was killed in the 
engagement. Again in action at Seces- 
siunville, S. C., June 16, 1862. 

The regiment continued upon active 
duty in the trenches during the siege of 
Charleston, S. C., including the several 
desperate but fruitless assaults that pre- 
ceded the siege operations on Morris 
Island, 8.C., which subsequently com- 
pelled the surrender of Fort Wagner, 
that important Confederate stronghold. 

The Ninety-seventh Regiment had 
been selected to lead the contemplated 
final assault, September 7, 1868, before 
it was known that it had been evacuated 
by the enemy. 

He was in command of the regiment 
and the post at Fernandina, Fla., during 
the winter of 1863-64, and in April, 1864, 
still in command of the regiment, joined 
the forces assembled at Gloucester Point, 
Va., preparatory to the advance up the 
James River of the formidable fleet of 
transports and its convoy of naval ves- 
sels, which composed the Army of the 
James, commanded by General B. F. 
Butler. 

This force landed at Bermuda Hun- 
dred, Va., May 6, 1864, and imme- 
diately took up the line of march in- 
land. 

During this campaign, General Pen- 
nypacker led his regiment in action at 
Swift Creek, Va., May 9, 1864, Drury's 
Bluff, Va., May 16, 1864, Chester Sta- 
tion, Va., May 18, 1864, where he led 
his men in a brilliant charge which car- 
ried that portion of the enemy’s line, 
and occupied it during the remainder of 
the day, under a continuous and galling 
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fire, which was as vigorously returned 
by his men, who also contrived to in- 
trench the line thus stubbornly con- 
tested ; the casualties of the day being 
very severe, particularly in the company 
commanded by the writer. 

On the morning of May 20 the same 
position, then occupied by a light line of 
other troops, was assailed by . General 
Pickett’s division, and carried after a 
brave but fruitless resistance. Several 
were captured and others escaped to an 
adjacent ravine, that gave shelter for a 
time. 

At 4 p.m. Pennypacker, who had just 
been commissioned lieutenant-colonel, 
with less than three hundred men of his 
regiment, was ordered to advance and 
regain the line which had been lost in 
the morning. 

With his brave, devoted band of fol- 
lowers, he made a most heroic and des- 
perate charge across the open field, 
every foot of which was swept by a 
storm of musketry, grape, and canister ; 
his ranks thinned at every step, but still 
advancing heroically against such fear- 
ful odds; himself three times stricken 
down, yet up again and “onward,” 
cheering his men, until finally unable to 
rise again, the remnant of his shattered 
force bore him back to shelter. 

This most heroic assault, made in 
view of the whole Army of the James, 
at once brought the regiment and its 
gallant leader into prominence. 

Out of two hundred and ninety men 
taken into the charge, one hundred and 
seventy-five were either killed or wounded. 

His three severe wounds kept him 
from the field until August, when he re- 
joined the regiment in front of Peters- 
burg, Va., having been promoted to 
colonel of the regiment during his ab- 
sence. 

He was in command in action at Deep 
Bottom, Va., August 16, and Wierbot- 
tom Church, Va., August 25, after which 
the regiment again entered the trenches 
before Petersburg. 

One month after his muster as colonel — 
he was assigned to the command of a 
brigade, the Second, of the Second Di- 
vision, Tenth Army Corps. 

He next led his brigade in action with 
the Tenth and Eighteenth Corps, on 
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the north side of the James, at the cap- 
ture of Fort Harrison, Va., where he 
was again wounded and his horse shot 
under him. Again in action October 7, 
at Chaffin’s Farm, Va., and at Darby- 
town Road, Va., October 29. 

From December 1, 1864, to January 
1, 1865, he was with the first expedi- 
tion against Fort Fisher, N. C., under 
command of General Butler. His bri- 
gade was landed, but was immediately 
re-embarked without being engaged. 

We now come to consider the crown- 
ing event in his career in the volunteer 
service. In regard to this I will quote 
the official records : 

.- “The expedition against Fort 
Fisher. The land forces under com- 
mand of Major-General Alfred H. Terry. 
The naval forces under command of 
Admiral David D. Porter. Sailed from 
Fortress Monroe, Va., about the Ist of 
January, 1865, and the fort was captured 
on the 15th of the same month.” ... 


Official Report of Major-General Alfred H. Terry 
to Lieutenant-General Ulysses S. Grant, com- 
manding Armies of the United States. 


. .. Ames’s division had been selected for 
the assault... . When Curtis moved from the 
outwork, Pennypacker was brought up to it, 
and Bell was brought into line two hundred 
yards in his rear... . When Curtis moved for- 
ward, Ames directed Pennypacker to move up 
to the rear of the sharp-shooters, and brought 
Bell up to Pennypacker’s position; and as soon 
as Curtis got a foothold on the parapet, sent 
Pennypacker in to his support. Pennypacker 
advanced, overlapping Curtis's right, anddrove 
the enemy from the heavy palisading, which 
extended from the west end of the land face to 
the Cape Fear River, capturing a consider- 
able number—some four hundred—prisoners. 
Then, pushing forward to the left, the two bri- 
gades together drove the enemy from about 
one-quarter of the land face. Hand-to-hand 
fighting of the most desperate character ensued, 
the huge traverses of the land face being used 
successfully by the enemy as breastworks, over 
the tops of which the contending parties fired 
in each other’s faces. Nine of these were car- 
ried, one after another, by our troops. .. . Our 
prisoners numbered one hundred and twelve 
commissioned officers, and one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one enlisted men... . I 
have no words to do justice to the behavior of 
both officers and men on this occasion. All 
that men could do they did,—better soldiers 
never fought. Brigadier-General Curtis, 
Brevet Brigadier-General Pennypacker, and 
Colonels Bell and Abbott, the brigade com- 
manders, led their brigades with the utmost 
gallantry. Curtis was wounded after fighting 
in the front rank rifle in hand. Pennypacker 
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was most severely wounded while carrying for- 
ward the standard of one of his foremost regi- 
ments,—the first man in a charge over a trav- 
erse. Bell was mortally wounded near the 
palisades. 


Fort FIsHER, N. C., January 16, 1865. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George F. Towle, Inspector- 
General Tenth Army Corps. 


... Three o'clock P.m., the hour appointed 
for the assault,now drew nigh. At that time 
precisely General Terry signaled the navy to 
change the direction of their fire, and, the 
order being given, Curtis's brigade bounded for- 
ward with loud cheers. Meanwhile, Penny- 
packer’s brigade, led by him in person, came 
on like an avalanche. Pennypacker, overlap- 
ping Curtis’s brigade, enccuntered a murderous 
fire, but his lines swarmed through the stock- 
ade, and swept the enemy from it westward to 
the Cape Fear River, capturing several hundred 
prisoners and getting possession of the sally- 
port, which his men opened from the inside. 
The gaps in the stockade where Curtis and 
Pennypacker went through were at first only 
large enough for two men to go abreast, and 
for the first few minutes, out of every five who 
gained the slope of the parapet three went 
down killed or wounded. The two brigades» 
led by Curtis and Pennypacker, then advanced 
eastward along the land front, carrying each 
traverse successively against the most desperate 
opposition, but with heavy loss. . . . There, too, 
Pennypacker received the desperate wound 
that kept him in hospital at Fortress Mon- 
roe through eleven weary months of pain and 
suffering. Idolized by his men,—young in 
years,—his body was already covered with 
scars received in battle. Seizing the flag of 
his old regiment, the Ninety-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania, he rushed up the fifth traverse, then 
held by the enemy, his men followingclose. A 
storm of rifle-balls greeted him as he rose the 
crest, one laying him low, it was feared forever. 
Not Ney himself could have surpassed the valor 
with which Pennypacker and Curtis had led 
their brigades into the fort and charged the 
traverses, always in the advance. 


DECEMBER 81, 1865. 


Official Report of Brevet Major-General Adelbert 
Ames, commanding Second Division, Tenth 
Army Corps, to Major-General Alfred H. Terry, 
commanding Tenth Army Corps and Expedition- 
ary Forces on the Coast of North Carolina. 


... At 3 P.m.on yesterday we stormed Fort 
Fisher. Brigadier-General Curtis’s brigade 
(the First) made a lodgment on the northwest 
angle of the fort. I immediately ordered up Bre- 
vet Brigadier-General Pennypacker’s brigade 
(the Second). The enemy were at once driven 
from the palisading extending from the fort to 
the Cape Fear River, and about one-third of 
the work occupied by us, ... Fighting of a 
most obstinate character continued until after 
dark, during which time we made considerable 
advancement on the left, and captured some 
four hundred prisoners. ... The conduct of 
the officers and men of this division was most 
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gallant. The name of every officer and man 
engaged in this desperate conflict should be 
mentioned, but I shall at present only be able 
to give a few of the most conspicuous. It is to 
be hoped they all may be properly rewarded. 
.. » Brevet Brigadier-General G. Pennypacker, 
commanding Second Brigade, was seriously 
wounded while planting the colors of his lead- 
ing regiment—the Ninety-seventh Pennsyl- 
vania—on the third traverse of the work. This 
officer was surpassed by none; his absence 
during the remainder of the day was most 
deeply felt and seriously regretted, 


Fort FIsHER, N. C., January 16, 1865. 


General Pennypacker was commis- 
sioned as colonel of the Thirty-fourth 
Infantry, United States army, to date 
from July 28, 1866, and was immediately 
brevetted brigadier and major-general 
in the regular army for gallant services 
at the capture of Fort Fisher, N. C., 
and for gallant and meritorious services 
during the war. 

He served ten years in the States lately 
in rebellion performing the duties inci- 
dent to a post and regimental com- 
mander, and, if the writer may be 
allowed to quote from expressions of 
opinion from all classes in the Southern 
States during those troublous times, many 
of them to him in person, with the ap- 
proval of all. 

Upon the reduction of the army in 
April, 1869, he was retained as colonel 
of the Sixteenth Infantry, into which 
his old regiment had been consolidated. 

He commanded the District of Missis- 
sippiin 1868-69. The Fourth Military 
District for short periods during 1868, 
and the troops in New Orleans during 
the disturbances in the autumn of 1874. 

In 1876 he commanded the Depart- 
ment of the South until relieved by Gen- 
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eral Ruger, and ordered to New Orleans 
to command the troops stationed in the 
custom-house during the counting of the 
electoral vote. 

From June, 1877, his service was that 
incidental toa regimental and post com- 
mander in the States of Kansas, Texas, 
and the Indian Territory and the Terri- 
tory of New Mexico. 

General Pennypacker was retired from 
active service on account of his wounds 
in July, 1883. Since which time he has 
resided in Philadelphia. 

During his leaves of absence the gen- 
eral has traveled extensively, visiting 
all parts of the world. 

The popularity of the general, and the 
high regard in which he is held, may be 
best told in the statement that his name 
has been prominently mentioned by the 
members of both political parties as a 
candidate for governor of his native 
State. 

General Pennypacker is a thorough 
soldier, who has won his honors by hard 
fighting and hard knocks; he is of a 
most retiring disposition, and his modesty 
is only equaled by his valor. 

From personal acquaintance with Gen- 
eral Pennypacker from his boyhood, and 
as the intimate associate with him 
throughout the volunteer service, and 
the uninterrupted intercourse maintained 
since the war, this condensed sketch is 
made, and all bias of statement must be 
attributed to the desire to present the full 
measure of a record so well earned and 
so well deserved, conscious that no words 
I can write could give an overdrawn 


statement. 
IsataH PrIcz, 


Brevet Colonel U.S. V. 
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